. n cautiously in the dark 
Patealthily gained the lower part of the city next | 
"> fito the docks, and thence to this new, unusual 
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° ture. In the few moments that she stood there, 
® she grew rapidly olier. Why she had been 
®thus ruthlessly snatched from all the endear- 


Yments of her beloved home, she could not 
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e#he loved were searching for her. 
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‘the thick woods or the lenely hills, was a mat- 


UAknew ; for at the end of the country road, Mo- 


could, and as she prepared to lie down in the 
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The day waxed and waned; another and an. 
other followed and closed, the 
wily? Indian had eluded them all. Little did 
they dream that with the wonderful cunning of 
insanity, the crazed creature had ridden back 
into the city in the dead of night, sought her 
miserable quarters, and there, in her old dis 
guise, successfully cluded all discovery, while 


and nO SUCCESE ; 


the horse, left to himself, walked quietly to his 


stable, and was there founi by hisowner. With 
the money she had obtained from Le Vaugn, 


and which really was a considerable amount, Mo- | 


ther Kurstegan had bought farniture for the old 
room overlooking the river, and bestowed some 
pains upon its arrangement; so that but for its 
size and dreary unpapered walls, it would have 
looked quite comfortable. 
early summer the prospect from the window 
was admirable. The Delaware, with its moving 
panorama, the ever-crowded slips, the constant 
passing of vehicles, the tree-crowned islands in 
the middle of the river, the wide prospect of 
aky and distant highlands of the surrounding 
country, made a pleasant look-out. Hither was 
Chip carried, almost helpless from fear, on the 
might of the day on which she had been stolen. 
The house was inhabited, room by room, by 
separate families, all foreigners, who could not 
even speak a word of the English language.— 
Among them, for the time, Mother Kurstegan 
was safe. She had procured a key for the en- 
érance, and in the dead of night led the unre- 
sisting child up flight after flight of stairs, until 
at last she arrived at her own domicile. Here 
the moon shone in, and Chip stood in the cen: 
tre of the room, looking about her with an ex- 
pression almost vacant, so hopeless was it. 
There she stood, silent, the big tears be 
ginving to roll down her cheeks, while Mother 
Kurstegan bustled about to strike a light.— 
She put her hands up to her locks that had 
been trained to curl over her neck 4n beau- 
tiful and shining rings. The curls were gone. 
She looked at the face that had ever been an 
object of terror to her, and her little heart grew 
cold. Bat the teachings of the twenty months 
that bad rolled so swiftly past had not been 
without their benefit. She had overcome, in 
gome degree, the fear of the supernatural, and 
this trial was needed to strengthen in her the 
habit of self-dependence that had but now be- 
gun to spring up in her hitherto helpless na- 


fathom; but that she had not been carried to 


ter of gratitude. That shé was in ine city she 
ther Karstegan had lifted her from the horse, 
@aying, “‘now we are here, he may find his 
‘way home,” and then they had walked warily, 
shadows of the streets, 


home. A light was struck, eclipsing the soft, 
pale moon-rays, and Mother Kurstegan, placing 
it on a table, surveyed her shrinking victim with 
satisfaction. 

4* Do you know me, Chip?’ at last she said. 


| ful 


As it was, in the | 





«<< Yes,”’ replied the child, endeavoring to re- 
turn her glance with steadiness; « are you going 
to kill me ?”’ 

« No, little fool,’’ returned the old woman, | 
shuddering as she spoke, «but I’m going to | 
keep you with me for a while, to learn you how to 
talk Delaware. I shan’t let you move out, nor 
stir out, nor see the first living crea’ure, except | 
from these windows. If you'll be quiet, and | 
svon’t give me any trouble, I won’t harm you; 
but if you disobey me in one particular, I'll | 
Carry you off and give you to the Indians ; now | 
} . You see how nicely I can manage,”’ she | 
added, with an insane langh; “ how cleverly I 
got you here, when, I suppose, not less than a | 
dozen persons are on the search for you and | 
me.”’ 

The child’s face brightened ; they might find | 
ther here before many days; she would try to | 
have patience; to wait in peace as far as she | 


ittle bed pointed out to her, weary and foot sore 


@8 the was, it was a comfort to feel that those 
Before she 
fay down, she knelt, as she had been taught, 
and audibly repeated her prayers, mingled 
‘with tears, for she missed the soft hand that 
bed rested on her head, the tender good-night, 
the fervent kiss. The Indian woman, pretend- 
ing not to look, was yet softened at the sight, 
and as she came to the words, « Oh, Lord, wilt 
Thou bless all my dear friends who love me, 
my father, my mother, and Aunt Eunice; and 
wilt Thou bless all my enemies, if I have any, 
and those who do no! lore me; wilt Thou keep 
me from al! danger this night, and help me to 
fear nothing but to do wrong,’’ a look of terror 
crossed her face; she felt, for an instant, that 
there was a power beyond hers, resolute as was 
ther will, inflexible as was her hatred. 


CHAPTER XXNXIII. 


SICK AND IN PRISON. 


4 ~ 
Le Vaugn had altered his will, or rather | 


~ 
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Se SO mew. oP ee ee - 


made a new one in favor 
of his daughter, if she 
should be found within 
ten years. For many 
days after he had ceased 
to search for her he con- 
tinued in a state of de- 
pression that alarmed his 
friends ; and Doctor An- 
gell, who watched over 
his prostration, feared 


‘that insanity would en- 


sue. His room was dark- 
ened; visitors were not 
admitted—only the faith- 
Martha ministered 
constantly at his bedside, 
and Nick, who possessed 
a spirit of 
tenderness, 


uncommon 
begged to 
sit near him, to hold his 
hand, to moisten his 
heated temples; but Le 
Vaugn seemed uneasy 
when the child was pre- 
sent. Martha said «It 
was natural, as the child 
wasn’t his own flesh and 
blood,” but she pitied 
the poor little fellow, 
who, dismissed from the 
room in the beginning of 
the illness, hung about 
the chamber door, ask- 
ing frequently if he 
mightn’t come in only a 
minute, but Le Vaugn 
invariably shook his head, and the boy, 
dejected and unhappy, wandered about the 
house. One day Le Vaugn sent the faith. 
ful Martha on an errand. It was the se- 
venth day of his sickness, and he sat in bis 
bed propped up by pillows. A pale light 
came in through the one opened shutter, pe- 
netrated the blue curtains with which his bed 
was hung, and gave a ghastly expression to his 
high, massive brow and sunken eye. A rustling 
in the room attracted his attention, and he 


said, 
« Did you find them, Martha ?’’ 


No answer was returned, but something 
sounded on his ear like a low sob. Astonish- 
ed, he listened still more intently; yes, it was 
certainly a soft, suppressed noise as of some 
one weeping very quietly. Ie called again— 

‘¢ Who’s there ?”? and bending forward, en- 
deavored to part the curtains, that he might 
look into the room; no one was to be seen. 

Martha now entered, and observing marks 
of agitation on Le Vaugn’s face, she inquired 


“ON 
i) 


the cause. 

«It is nothing,’”’ replied the sick man, think- 
ing it to be a vagary of his imagination—but 
at that moment the soft, sobbing sigh again 
broke the stillness. 

«‘ Martha,”’ said Le Vuugn, starting, “am I 
dreaming, or is there somebody else in the 
room, besides you and me ?’’ 

The face of the housekeeper turned red as 
scarlet, and she bit her lips, evidently unde- 
cided what to say. The sobbing now broke out 
beyond restraint, and Martha, with a depreca- 
tory glance somewhere che, exclaimed, 

«I hope you'll forgive me, sir, but indeed 
it made my heart ache to see the child. He 
wouldn’t scarcely eat, and as to play, he never 
thought of it.’’ 

*«‘Who do you mean, Martha ?”’ 

«© Why, George Henry, sir; the little fellow, 
he’s jest set down here at the foot of the bed 
since last night, and there he slept, sir, on the 
floor, I fixing a piller under his head. Ile ask- 
ed that pitiful that I hadn't the heart to deny 
him—and it’s him seeing you through the bot- 
tom of the curtain, so pale and sick, sir, as has 
made him cry and sob.” 

Le Vaugn was touched, broken down at this. 
He remembered dimly seeing in the gray light 
of the morning, half dreaming, a child's face 
at the foot of his bed, but he had been so 
overpowered by his first night’s heavy sleep, 
that he fancied it a dream. 

« Somebody loves me, then,’? he murmured 
—“< come here, my little fellow. Martha, bring 
him here.’’ 

And the boy stood within the folds of the 


| curtains, pale, with swift tears coursing rapidly 


down his cheeks, and convulsive sobs shaking 
his frame. Le Vangn, overcome, felt his own 
eyes fill, and lifting up his arms, the boy's 


| head sank upon his bosom, his faithful little 


heart beating close to the heart he loved. From 
that moment Nick stayed in the chamber as 
much as he wished, and his boyish talk lighten- 


ed the gloom that had shadowed the soul of his | 


father. He read to him, prattled of bygone 


days, caressed him, watched him when he 


| slept, and in every way contributed by his do- 


cility, tenderness and vivacity, to chase de- 
spondency from the unbalanced mind, and re- 
store its fanctions to comparative health. 

All this time Chip was 
The Indian had endeavored with every art she 
could master to disguise her in appearance and 


a close prisoner. 


in dress, but as time unfolded the sweetness of | 


the child’s disposition, and as no effort could 
conceal the spiritual beauty of her face, the 


rancor in the bosom of the misguided woman | 


turned to affection, and, strange to say, her 
mania took another form that 
itself in evidences of the 
If the child did not instantly meet her 
on the threshold when she unlocked the door, 
she would walk the floor 
guish. Often in the dead of night would Chip 
awaken to behold the strange being Kneeling 
by her side, her hands spread over her head, 


most lavish endear- 


ments. 


muttering in some unknown language. At first 
it frightened the poor little thing, but as she 
felt instantly the kiss of peace, and heard 
words of the wildest love, she put her hand 
quietly in that of the Indian, and went softly to 
sleep. Her ethereal and vague sensations had 


demonstrated 


in ungovernable an- | 

















CHIP PRAYING, 


shaped themselves into other forms. She could 
not listen to the words of genius, with senses 
locked and heart throbbing wildly as her fos- 
ter-mother read to her, taking a strange delight 
in her rapture, but she sat whole hours absorb- 
ed in her own dreamy and poetic fancies. She 
had been taught to write, and the Indian, as 
eager now to gratify her charge as she bad 
been to annoy, insult and terrify her before, 
supplied her with paper and pens and ink, and 
when her intellect was controllable, she in- 
structed her with patience and dignity. 
ther Kurstegan, wrecked as she was in mind 
and body, still possessed much of her origipal 
vigor of brain and her cultivated mental power. 
From the age of fourteen to twenty-three she 
had received instructions in the best schools of 
England. A pet, a prodigy, everybody felt an 
interest in her progress—and no doubt her va- 
nity had been stimulated, and her pride ungo- 
vernably roused by injudicious flattery. In 
company with her husband, in the first happy 
years of their wedded life, she had travelled 
the continent over, and visited all the 
places of mark. With reminiscences of 
these travels she had regaled the child, who 
learned to watch for her footsteps, and to read 
in her face whether the mind walked in light 
or darkness. Left much to herself, Chip learn- 
ed to depend upon her own resources. In the 
long summer evenings the old woman taught 
her to embroider with beads, and to make many 
curious ornaments of Indian craft. The walls, 
white and bare, were covered with sketches in 
charcoal, which the child gathered from the 
burnt embers after their meals were over. 
Sometimes Mother Kurstegan would draw an 
Indian warrior, with club outstretched an? 
feathery crown, and sometimes the child, ga. 
thering her subjects from the beautiful pros. 
pect of cloud, sky and river, would delineate 
thém with rare skill. 
come accnsromed to her home. She thought 
of the past; she loved to speak of Park Dins- 
more, and wonder if he missed his * little 
bird.’’? She could talk freely of him to the old 
Indian, for Park had shown the latter a kind- 
ness at the old inn fireside that she had never 
forgotten. 

The first of August came. The mellow light 
of a setting sun flooded the harbor, and stream- 
ed in through the coarse and tattered curtains 
that had been hung across the windows to keep 
out the hot daylight. But now the blinds were 
thrown back, the old curtains looped to one 
side by Chip’s skillful fingers, the great room 
was clean, a gentle breeze rustled through, and 
Chip sat alone, a little back from the open win- 
dow, nursing her beautiful thoughts, when a 
thundering knock at the door startled her. She 
sprang breathlessly to her feet, the blood re- 
ceded from her face even to her lips; perhaps 
the doctor had found her; and with a regret 
and a great hope that mingled and shot throxgh 
|her heart like lightning, she stood uncertain 

what to do. Again the knock, louder, more 
There was no way of entering; 
| Mother Kurstegan had the key, and she had 
| promised, with solemn words, that terrti- 
| fied her to repeat, that she would never 
a sign. 





impatient. 


|} speak or betray her presence by 
| German voice shouted from below—the man at 
| the door answered in German, and the person 
moved on knocking at another door. Chip sat 
down and cried, and so the Indian found her. 

«What! one did you 
speak ?”’ she said in accents of terror, ber black 
| eyes flashing fire. 

‘No, no, I was still; I didn’t speak,’’ said 
the girl, shrinking back. 


some came— and 


«Ah! but you thought some one had come 
for you; you hoped they would break in the 
door, tear down the house and carry you away; 
I know you did.”’ 

Chip was silent; she had hoped they would 
break down the door, but not tear down the 
house. 

« And that after I have bought you these,” 
exclaimed the excited woman, pointing to & 
bundle, «books, beautiful books, and a box 
full of colors and brushes, and pictures, and 

| plenty of fine paper, that I risked my very life 
to buy, and that cost me all I have earned— 
| oh!’ she cried, turning away with anguished 


Mo- | 


The little girl had be- | 


fase, “how can I love her so, and she his 
child ?” 

“T am very sorry,’’ said Chip, her face 
brightening at the enumeratjon of to many 
things she had longed for, « I—I don’t think— 
—if—if I could see Park sometimes I should 
feel very bad.”’ 

‘‘ You would like to see him! poor child, it 
is a pity if he should die of the fever, that you 
couldn’t see him just once; what are you sob- 
bing for, what are you trembling for ?”’ 





‘Park is sick with the fever and going to 
| die,” cried the child with unaccountable an- 
| guish; *¢you said so; oh! mother, father— 
Park, dear Park !”’ 

‘¢ No, he isn’t sick, silly one—be silent; he’s 
not sick; he’s well in his own mother’s home ; 
and hark! sometime I’ll carry you there; I 
| will, on the word of an Indian. Now be quiet 

and look at these beautiful things. Are you 
| very sure that if you saw Park you would be 
happy here ?”’ 

**Oh! yes, yes, I know I should!” exclaim- 
| ed Chip, with earnestness. 
| “Well I’ll see, perhaps he’ll come on an 
| eagle sometime and spring into the window.” 

The child jumped; her vivid imagination had 
| seized on the picture, and she turned to the 
| window as if to catch a glimpse of the out- 
| stretched wings, or the handsome face of her 

friend. 
and for some moments, sitting down on the 
| floor, locking her arms about her knees, her 
|mind wandered. By and by she sprang up, 
| went towards Chip, and encircling her with 
| both arms, she said with earnestness, ‘ you’re 
a pretty creature!*? Chip flushed, and she 
| stood quiet, haraiy ning Ving how to receive the 
admiratiod of her Indian captor. « Your curls 
| have grown since then,”’ resumed the Indian, 
| pulling at the short wings that had changed 
from gold to brown; «take off the cap.”? Very 
gladly Chip untied the dark cotton covering 
which she had worn daily, and let fall the thick, 
soft tresses on her cheeks. 

‘I couldn’t mar your beauty, sweet child, 
ever since I heard you pray that first night. I 
meant to cut your hair off close; I meant to 
scar you,’’ she added, shuddering as she spoke, 
‘<with the tattoo mark—but I couldn’t,’’? and 


than mine. It’s been no will of mine that 
spared you.”’ 

Chip still gazed at her vaguely. 

«You don’t like these clothes, do you?” 
continued the woman, pointing to the half- 
jacket, half-basque that hung loosely on the 
upper part of the child’s body, and the Indian 
leggins, rudely made, and Indian moccasins 
under them. 

Chip shook her head. 
moment, her features 
human tenderness 
| tears. 


The woman mused a 
grew softer, and a 





| you shall go with me and see Park. Le Vaugn 

is sick on his bed, the doctor’s wife out of town, 
| and nobody would know me in these clothes; 
the trouble would be with her. 
| I’ve run risks before—she 


shall see 


have some supper.”? 

Since Chip's abduction, the old woman had 
, dressed in deep mourning, with a thick veil over 
her face. The dress she had purchased of a 


travelling Jew, and none would suspect the | 


| Straight, dark woman, in her plaited cap and 
| deep black bonnet, to be the abductor whose 
} mame had been for years a terror in the 


| city. The humble meal was spread—the sup- | 


per eaten, and the remains cleared away. As 
_ twilight came on, a brown and dusky twilight, 
the atmosphere grew more oppressive. 
, ‘ There’ll bea good many cases to-night,”’ 
| remarked the Indian, standing by the window ; 
‘* how this hot blast will take them.off! And 
if the fools would eat spruce, or drink heer, 
they could save themselves Well, when Doc- 
, tor Rush, and Doctor Angell, and the rest of 


to doctoring. Ha! I might make money; I 
wonder if Le Vaugn’s got the fever? I hope 
so! I hope he’ll die with it!” 


She looked down ; Chip’s eyes were fastened | 


, on her face. 








The Indian laughed her wild laugh, | 


she added, solemnly, ‘there’s a higher power | 


moistened her eyes with | 
‘T will,’? she muttered, then added, | 
aloud, «I'll get you some better clothes, and | 


But I'll do it; | 
him, | 
though I must get his promise first ; come, we'll | 
Her resolution had almcst given way, when a | 


the great physicians get sick, I guess I'll go) 


«“ What fever?’ she| the first time in many weeks. 


asked. 


«Oh, you don’t know business met his eye and ear. 
anything about it; vane o’clock, but many of the houses along the 


at the flies over the river 


-_— 


It was Monday 
morning, but none of the usual activity of 


It was ten 


street were closed and abandoned. There was 


—what swarms! clouds only oceasionally a solitary passer by, and one 
like gray smeke—a bad was at that moment coming by Le Vaugn’s 


siga; go away from the residence. 


He looked up and saw Le Vaugn 


window, child; this air, standing on the steps, as if uncertain whether 


is peison for you!” 

«¢ Shall I light a ean. 
dle ?” the little 
girl, moving towards the 
hearth. 

“Yes, yes—-what 
cleuds!"’ she added, to 
herself, “filled with 
thuader, and no signs of 
rain! Faugh! how the 
river stells! The peels, 
the water at the 
wharf, covcred with thick 
greea any body 
mig’t know a fever 
woudl come. What! 
you've got them out !-— 
pretty things! shill I 
show you how the In 
dians paint ?”’ 


asked 


too, 


scum ; 


“ Yes,” replied Chip, | 


with some of her old tre. 
mor, and Mother Kurste- 
gan patched her face 
with brown and red and 
white, and laughed hi- 
deously. Chip stepped 
backwards with a little 
fear, and the Indian sprang after her, but de- 
sisted as with a scream of real terror, the child 
flung op her hands. 
| «It's nothing, child; here, I'll wipe it all 
off; there, now; take your paper and your 
brushes and make a pretty picture.”’ 

‘¢T don’t feel like it,’’ said Chip, sadly, «my 
head aches.” 

‘s What!’’ cried the Indian, catching hold of 
the child’s hands, which had grown hot, « have 
I frightened you so? Poor little Chip! poor 
little darling! there,’’ and holding her close to 
her breast, she asked, ‘‘ Does your head ache 


now ?”? 
*¢ Yes, dreadfully,”’ replied Chip, with a tear- 


ful, mournful manner. 

‘¢ No, it don‘t—no, no; I teil you it don’t 
ache; now, see here; your head is as cool as 
a plantain leaf; look at me; you haven’t the 
least sign of a headache—it’s imagination.”’ 

Chip shook her head. 

«It aches everywhere,”’ she said, with em- 


phasis. 
The Indian, with changed manner, sat back 


and looked at the child. 

s¢ Then it’s all over,’’ she murmured ; “‘she’ll 
die and leave me, just because I care for her; 
if I hated her she’d live forever.”’ 

‘¢ When will you take me to Park?” asked 
Chip, eagerly, and she lifted her eyes, heavy 
}and red, as she very faintly added, « will 





| you take me there to-morrow ?”’ 
| «Yes, yes, if [ don’t take you to your grave 
instead,’’ muttered the Indian to herself; and 
| drawing Chip to her side, she felt her pulse, 
| laid her hand over her forehead, and springing 
| up, she muttered,—<I must get water and 
| heat it.’’ 

Taking a large tin pail in one hand, and 


| throwing 3 Shawl gyer her head with the other, 


she went out, locking the door altet het; and 
| Chip sank down upon her little bed, groatiing 


| kindled a fire, and putting a small quantity of 
water on to boil, busied herself among her 
herb-bags. Finding the one she wanted, which 
contained dried spruce leaves and twigs, she 
threw a handful into the water, and stooping 
down, watched it as it boiled. 

ss Water!’’ cried Chip, rousing herself; 
‘oh, if I could only see Park! May I, to- 
morrow ?”’ 

«Yes, yes,’ replied the Indian, hastily, 
holding the dipper to her lips. 

‘¢ And my mother and my father ?”’ 

«Yes, yes, if you don’t meet ‘em in Hea. 
ven,’’? mumbled Mother Kurstegan. 

«¢Oh, how I should like to go! If I could 
only be a bird and fly there!’? she murmured, 


drowsily. 
«¢ Oh, it’s coming the worst way!’ cried the 





Indian, stooping above her, and noting the | 


purple flush on her eyes, and the darkening 


hastening back to the fire, she took off the pre- 
paration, poured it into an earthen bowl, and 
carried it to the bedside. Its strong odor fill- 
ed the room, and the Indian, wakening the 


color of her lips; ‘*she mustn’t sleep!’’ and | 


| since yesterday. 











} 
| 


| 
} 


| child, coaxed and scolded until she drank the | 
whole, and sank back quietly upon her bed.— gathered comfort from his smile. 


That night, long after the mid-hours were gone, 


| room. 


i 
| 


te go or not, and paused to speak with him. 

‘You have just recovered from illness,’” 
he said, still keeping his position, below near 
the edge of the walk; “have you had the 
fever i"’ 

“ No,”’ Le Vaugn replied, 

The answer electrified the other, he came 
forwards and offered his hand, saying, 

‘* We heard it was the fever. 

‘* Mine has been a sickness of the mind, or 
rather a nervous aflection,’’ replied Le Vauga, 
with a faint smile, walking along up the street; 
“the city,’? he added, “has a very unusual 
appearance .”’ 

‘* No wonder,” responded his friend, « there 
has been a regular stampede going on ever 
It’s quite melancholy to see 
such a state of things, whether there is so 
much danger as is apprehended, or not. Wa- 
ter street is a desert; good heaven! it’s 
enougii to make a man weep to look that way. 
South wharves is as empty as the churches, 
and Chestnut street seoms all the more deso- 
late, from seeing here and there a forlorn at- 
tempt at business. I presume you are going 


| out of the city.” 


“No,” returned Le Vaugn, gloomily, «3 
have sent away my housekeeper and my family 
—I shall stay here whatever comes.” 

“But you can’t expect to carry on your 
paper.” 

««T shall as long as I can; I am just going te 
the office, to relieve my friend Van Alstyne; 
he is working too hard, poor fellow. Which 
way are you ?”’ 

I'm going to the State-House. A meeting 
of the citizens has just been called to organize 
a Committee of Public-Health. I have little 
heart, or hope, however; this shutting the 
barn-door after the horse is stolen, seems to 
me a senseless thing. The whole panic might 
have been prevented, if good sanitary regula- 
tions had been put in force six months ago, 
when it was agitated by the press and the 
citizens.’”’ 

As they turned into Chestnut street, Le 
Vaugn paused for a moment in utter dismay. 
Store after store, wont to glow and glitter with 
richness in the light of the morning sun, was 
closed and barred, a long array of blanks—no 
busy eye nor hand; no stalls on the sidewalks 
—no throngs of well-dressed women—no 
crowds of eager merchants, ner chattering - 
speculators ; all still ; now and then a rumbling 
carriage—occasionally a laden cart—sometimes 
a ragged boy, whose manner as he shuffled by 
was more eloquent than his tongue.” 

‘«¢T had no idea of the state of things,” said 
Le Vaugn, looking round, haggardly; « if this 
keeps on, we shall see grass growing in Chest- 
nut street.”’ 

«That is what they prophesy,’’ said the 
other. ‘I turn off here—will you go and see 
what they are doing ?”” 

‘: No,”’ replied Le Vaugn, « but if you will 
bring me a little digest of the meeting for the 
paper, I will thank you.” 

The man promised to do so, and moyed ony 


At Le Vaugn passed one of the churches, &® 


| few men and women were just i 
| with pain. Presently the Indian came back, ; nna Mosciype some 


door. All looked dejected, as if the spirit of 
the pestilence was upon them. They had met 
together to suplicate Ieaven in behalf of the 
city. Sometimes a rosy-cheeked servant, with 
dueter or pail in hand, broke the monotony of 
barred windows and closed doors, but seldom 
did the face of young or old light up the 
dreary way, and over all there was a great 
silence. Van Alstyne sat at his post, calm, 
composed, even cheerful. He was writing as 
Le Vaugn entered, but instantly arose and 
greeted the latter with a pleasant smile. 


«Tam happy to see you able to be out,” 
he said, gently forcing Le Vaugn into his va- 
cant chair. 

«‘] hardly know whether the occasion is one 
of happiness or of sorrow to myself,” replied 
Le Vaugn, leaning feebly back and depositing 
his cane near by. 

«¢ You allude to the sickness. It is indeed 
melancholy. Doctor Angell has just been here 
and left his report. The mortality for the last 
week has been fearful.”’ 

«And you intend to stay?” asked Le 
Vaugn, as he looked up into the pleasant face 
of the professor, while insensibly his heart 


«Oh! yes, I never feel any fear of contagion, 


an anxious watcher sat in the great, lonely | and I may be of some service.” 
The candle flared on the mantle, | 


«<I shall stay, too—but I confess my mo- 


| making grotesque the pencillings of the fair | tives are far less honorable than yours; I have 


little hand along the walls. 


The box of | some hopes that the fever will do me the honor 


bright colors lay open on the little table ; sheets | to select me for one of its victims,” he added 


about in confusion, and now, drooping her 


| 
| 


of paper, fallen on the floor, were scattered with a grim smile. 


Van Alstyne could not forbear a look of re- 


head in momentary forgetfulness, anon listen- | proof. 


ing to Chip’s hurried breathing, and watching 


cheeks, the Indian woman kept her faithful | 
vigil. Chip looked radiant as an angel in the Jonger any wish to live,” said Le Vaugn, 
dim light. Her brow, her neck, her hands as- | gioomily. 


sumed a transparent whiteness, ard her hair 


} 


«Is not one sick-bed experience sufficient 


the red spot of fever deepen or fade on her | for you?’ he asked, gravely. 


“TI am tired of the world, and have no 


“Life to the thoughtful man,’”’ said Van 


lay tossed in short bright waves on the dingy | Alstyne, «is not a despotism of self; we must 


coverlet. 
flitted along the streets from window to win- 


| 


Without, all was silent, but lights | live for each other.” 


«“ Aye! you talk like a Christian, as no 


dow ; in almost every house there was a light; doubt you are; I am glad you can be; as for 
and the hot, stifling, murky atmosphere fell me, I am on the goats’ side ;” responded Le 


down over the whole city like a pall. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE SPREAD OF THE PESTILENCE. 


| 
| 
| 


' 


Vaugn, with a light laugh. 

«1 hope not, sir,’”’ said Van Alstyne. 

“Oh! yes; bat the fact is, Van Alstyne, I 
haven’t the least wish to be what you call » 


| Christian ; strange, isn’t it? Van Alstyne—if 


Le Vaugn stepped outside his own door for , Yellow Jack should clutch me, there is one 
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face, though, I should like to see at my bed- 
side, and that is yours.” 

plied Van Alstyne, «I will be near you at any 
extremity.” 

“ Thank you; my poor boy—if he should be 
left fatheriess, remember I appoint you his 
guardian; it’s all down im black and white— 
ou understand ; you could still overlook his 
education—and—Van Alstync—make a Chris- 
tian of him if you can.” 

‘That is God’s work,” replied the pro- 
fessor. 

«< Tes, I know; but man has a good deal to 
do with it,” responded Le Vangn signifi- 
cantly, “if I had had a Martha to oversee my 
infancy, or a Van Alstyne instead of a fashion- 
able mother, and a father wholly absorbed in 
getting money, I should have been a different 
man from what I am. You notice, perhaps, 
that I have abolished wine at my tables and at 
the assemblies—solely on account of my boy; 
if he goes to hell he shan’t say I’ve been in- 
strumental in sending him there,’’ he exclaim- 
ed with emphasis. 

Van Alstyne knew not what to say, but stood 
passing the feathers of his pen up and down 
the palm of his hand. 

«¢ Your friend Park stays out of town now, | 
presume, altogether,” resumed Le Vaugn. 
« Had you not better stop with him until the 
city is healthier? you cannot teach.”’’ 

« No, sir, very few of my students are here 
to be eure, but I shall remain. My landlady, 
poor woman, is ina high state of excitement, 
on account of so many of her boarders having 
left her, but she is very much consoled by my 
promise to stay by her; she is a widow, poor 
and old, and needs assistance and advice.”’ 

«« You’re a good fellow, Van Alstyne,’”’ ex- 
claimed Le Vaugn, impulsively, holding out his 
band; “the world needs such as you; but, as 
for me, the sooner it is rid of me the better.’’ 

« You write bitter things against yourself, 
sir; your illness has made you weak and ner- 
vous.”’ 

Le Vaugn, with a light laugh, turned ab- 
ruptly away. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


THE PLAGUE SMITTEN CITY. 

At last, business was entircly suspended, and 
those who had the means to provide them- 
selves with a home, fied from the city. Shrieks 


and moans struck painfully on the ear of the | 
weary night-watcber, and the rumble of the | 


dead-carts was their only and awful response. 
The brooding cry of death rung out at intervals 
—sometimes a solitary woman, upborne above 
the fear of contagion by the suffering of some 
one dearer to her than life, fled along the de- 
serted streets to the ever open offices of the 
few physicians who remained, and there en- 
treated, prayed, on bended knees, amid a 
crowd of almost raving suppliants, that the doc 
tor would go with Aer firat, using all manner of 
touching supplications. The sun, like a hot, 
red ball, hung in the coppery sky, motionless, 
lurid, drawing up the vapors from stagnant 
marshes, from poisonous pools, and the firtid 
docks; the moon, by night, pale and ghost- 
like, swam in the misty clouds, sending forth a 
sickly light on the deserted streets—looking 
into empty tenements after the last victim had 
been borne from his infected bed, or perchance 
lighting the clammy brow that had not one 
* friend left to wrap the cerements of the grave 
around it. The costly merchandise for which, 
before, men and women would barter their 
souls, lay in the darkness and the dust, and the 
apider wove his web over them, and the rats 
rustled among the silks and velvets, and found 
soft sleeping places on them. The merchants, 
who had been made rich by these things, 
thought of them no more, for some of them lay 
in deeper darkness and more gloomy quiet than 
they. Itwas the season of fruits, but many 
who ventured in from the purer air of the 
country, to bear the cooling juices of the or- 
chards to the parched and bleeding lips of the 
plague stricken, were themselves infected, and 
made their graves in the unmarked ground 
“of the city. No music, no voices ringing with 
melody, came through closed shatters or astral- 
lighted curtain. The hammer of the artisan was 
rusted; all the places of toil were closed 
and silent. Death looked out from every win- 
dow; the stalwart form of the young man, 
the angel presence of the little child, hum- 
ming its way home from school, the glad 
step of the maiden, the bent and tottering 
form of the aged man, with stout stick and sil- 
very bairs, were all gone; the whole place 
seemed one lamenting wilderness ; dust gather- 
ed over the hot paving stones, and in the lower 
portions of the city, where a little moisture | 
might penetrate, the grass grew at the doors of | 
the dwellings, and thickly through the middle 
of the streets, undisturbed by wheel, or the 
foot of man or beast. The earth mourned, and 
the heavens were black, but not with clouds of | 
rain. Day after day the longing eyes gazed up- | 
ward, and hot lips prayed for rain, Oh! if one 
little shower would fall to cool the melting at. | 
mosphere! If they might but catch the dows) 
of the morning! but no dews fell. Dawn and 
noon and night were burnt into uniform drought. | 
The river shrank from the wharves, and expos- 
ed only masses of putrefying mud; no white 
sails dotted the near or distant expanse ; the 
hearty yo-heave-ho of the sailor was never | 
heard in all that dismal time. 


| 


| 
| 


amining his sister’s pulse and tongue; “ God 
give me wnmans me. Eunice, 
my sister; she has given her life for me.” 
Qh! marse doctor!’ exclaimed the black 
girl, with voice and gesture of deep distress, 
if she dies, we's all die; she jest keep up our 
hearts so. Oh! marse doctor, do save Miss 
«“ Would to God I might, my poor girl,” 
replied the doctor, with a hopeless look, as he 
administered the usual remedies—‘ no nurse, 
no help!’ and he groaned bitterly as, for the 
first time, despair looked him in the face. The 
doors were open that led into the hall, and as 
he sat down despondently, a figure advanced 


towards the doctor, saying, “ can I be of any 
rervice to you, Doctor Angell?’’ He looked 
up: the calm, sweet face of Quaker John’s fore- 
woman met his gaze, serene and beautiful even 
beneath the faded locks and the cap of age. 

“My dear woman,’’ exclaimed the doctor, 
rising, ‘« you are running a fearful risk to leave 
the well protected house of friend Lake; and 
yet it seems as if heaven had sent you in my 
extremity.”’ 

‘« Believe so,’ said the Quaker’s forewoman, 
remnoving ber bonnet and the thin shawl of lace 
as she spoke, ‘‘I have watched the Sisters of 
Mercy going day by day in the midst of infec- 
tion, frailer and more delicate women than my- 
self, and I feel as if God had given me a work 
to do; so as John Lake and Rebecca his sister 
advised me to come to you, here I am; and I 
find I must begin my mission with you; you 
look almost sick yourself. Build a fire here,’’ 
she continued, turning to the negro girl, whose 
face had lightened as she listened to the brave 
words, ‘‘ and I will make a dish of tea for the 
doctor.”’ 

‘‘ Here!’? exclaimed the girl, wiping the 
beaded drops of perspiration from her stream- 
ing face, * and so hot ?”” 

« Yes, fire isthe greatest safeguard against 
infection. We have twelve in the family at 
home,”’ she added, “ all Quaker John’s nieces, 
and his three married sisters, and their hus- 
bands, and thus far not one of them has been 
sick. Just lay your head down while the fire 
is being made,”’ she added, adjusting a pillow 
on the lounge, “I will attend to your sister ; 
and let me tell you how we live. Not an out- 
side door or a window is permitted to be open- 
edin the morning till ten o’clock. A fire is 
kindled in every room in the house, and even 
in the cellar as early as four o’clock, before sun- 
rise. We breakfast on light bread and ccffve, 
keep perfectly quiet until ten, then all the win- 
dows are thrown up, all the doors opened and 
the fires suffered to go out. Then we com- 
mence work, and keep employed till half past 
three in the afternoon, eating a warm dinner as 
usual, The servants, meantime, go in and out, 
walking to the stations where they procure pro- 
visions. At that hour every door is closed 
again, a fire kindled in every room, and we oc- 
cupy ourselves in reading and light work, take 
no supper, or a very little, if hungry, and retire 
early. Strange to say, we feel no warmer sit- 
ting with our lighted fires, and windows closed, 
than we did with the house all open. Now 
sleep a moment if you can,’’ she added, as the 

doctor’s eyes closed languidly. “There’s a 
good fire, and T will make you a strong cup of 
tea and wake you up when it is ready.”” The 
sick woman lay in a stupor, her eyes half 
closed, her lips apart, her face purpled around 


of life save now and then a short, sighing 
breath. 

«Come, my good girl,’’ said the forewoman, 
cheerfully, though there were tears in her eyes 
as she turned from the mournful sight, « find a 
white cloth, and set the small table yonder with 
the usual dishes. Be quick and quiet as you 
can while the doctor rests.’’ The servant 
obeyed her, though with a look of extreme 
astonishment; she brought a white cover 
and napkins, a silver tea-urn and the china 
dishes that had been left, and with a few 
touches from the hand of her director, the table 
presented a cheerful sight. 


« Now bring me the sugar and the tea; I sup- 
pose you have no milk.” 

« Yes, Miss Eunice sent a man five miles to 
bring some t>-day, and a chicken besides, ki)l- 
ed dis noon,”’ replied the girl. 

« A chicken !’’ exclaimed the other, « IT had 
no idea you had any fresh meat; has Doctor 
Angell eaten any lately ?”” 


“ T reckon not, ’cause he bin so on de go— 
he git no chance; dat’s cause why Miss Eu- 
nice git um.”’ 

«Can you broil it in some other fire-place ? 
Here are plenty of live coals,” 

«Oh! yis, down underneaf dis room; some 
coals dar now, I ’spect, do’ know.”’ 

« Then go quick and broil it nicely.’’ 





« T has to go pas’ de long room, an’ I darsn’t 
go “lone,” said the girl, shuddering; « dey all 
comes out on me, ’cause dey tink I's Doctor 


Angell; I's tremble so whenT gits down be- | 


low I's good for noting. Miss Eunice she 
never lets me go ‘lone,’ 

«Then I'll go with you,” said the forewo- 
man, taking a shovel full of coals, and following 
the frightened thing; she proceeded along the 
upper hall, descended the short flight of stairs, 
when a sight met her eyes that caused her to 
start back, and almost scream with terror. 

«“T tell you so,” articulated the negro, her 
teeth chattering in her head, as she also drew 
back; ‘(dat long room’s mighty ugly sight— 


dressed in gray, and entering the room, came | 


the mouth and eyes, and giving no indications | 


pointmeant rung out, and froze theiz very blood 
with horror. 

« Now, my girl, you may wake the doctor 
up. Stop! have you a screen in the house ?— 
a bed-screen !’’ asked the forewoman as she 
looked over towards the purpled features of 
poor Eunice. 

« Yes, yes, at de head of de stairs,” replied 
the girl; «ki! we hasn't had a table set like 
dst dese yer two months!” she added, with 
animation. 

«I did it, thinking it might cheer bis spirits 
a little, poor fellow! it is hard to rouse him, he 
| sleeps so comfortably. What must his poor 
wife suffer, denied the privilege of watching at 
his side! go, get the screen and place it by the 
bed.” It was done; a word sufficed to awaken 
the doctor, who sprang to his feet with a wild 
glare that was painful to see. 

«“ How is she?” were his first words—“«< no 
better ?”? he added rapidly, hurrying to the 
bedside—« I see I shall lose my tister.”’ 

«Oh! no,” said the forewoman, mildly, 
« you never give up a stranger in that manner 
—she gs so dear to you that your love lends 
speed to your fear.” 

«“ True, truc,’’ said the doctor, but still he 
shook his head as he turned away. The sight 
_ of the pleasant supper-table cheered him in 
sensibly; the presence of the quiet woman who 
had taken his sister’s place contributed to raise 
his drooping spirits. He ate sparingly of the 
meat provided, and felt strengthened and re- 
freshed. There was heart in his simple « thank 
you”’ that fully repaid Leoline, and a serene 
peace filled her bosom such as she had never 
known before. (CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 








New Enacraxnp Weatner Wuims —Take the 
New England climate, in summer; you would 
think the world was coming to an end. Certain 
recent heresies on that subject may have had a 
natural origin there. Cold today; hot to- 
morrow; mercury at 80 deg. in the morning, 
with wind at south-west; and in three hours 
more a sea-turn, wind st east, a thick fog from 
the very bottom of the ocean, and a fall of forty 
degrees of Fahrenheit; now, so dry as to kill 
all the beans in New Hampshire; then floods 
carrying off the bridges of the Penobscot and 
Connecticut; snow in Portsmouth in July; and 
the next day a man and yoke of oxen killed by 
lightning in Rhode Island. You think the 
world was twenty times coming to an end! But 
I don’t know how it is: we go along ; the early 
and the latter rain falls, each in its season; 
secd-time and harvest do not fail; the sixty 
days of hot, corn weather, are pretty sure to be 
measured out to us. The Indian summer, with 
its bland south-west, and mitigated sunshine, 
brings all up; and on the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember, or thereabouts, being Thursday, three 
millions of grateful people, in meeting-houses, 
or around the family board, give thanks for a 
year of health, plenty, and happiness. —Ru/fus 
Choate. 





O>” The first pressure of sorrow crushes out 
from our hearts the best wine; afterwards the 
constant weight of it brings furth bitterness,— 
the taste and stain from the lees of the vat. 
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TERMS. 

The subscription price of the POST is $2. yoar in ad- 
vance served in the city by Cariors—or 4 cents a single 
number, 

The POST is believed to have a larger country cireula 
tion than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with. 
out exception, 

The POST, it will be notioed, has something for every 
taste—the yourg and the old, the ladies and gentlemen ef 
the Mmuily may all find im its ainplo pages something 
adapted to their peculiar liking, 

Bick numbers of the POST can generally be obtained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer, Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing baok numbers had better apply ae 
early as possible, our rule being ‘' First come, firat 
served,’’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS, —We cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected communications, If the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, it is generally worth making a 
clean copy of, 

ADVERTISEMENTS,.—-The POST is an admirable 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, ard the fact that only a limited number are given, 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columas, 


PROSPECTUS. 
For the information of strangers who may chance to 


see this number of the POST, we may state that 
among Its contributors are thé following gifted writers; 


WILLIAM HOWITT, (pr Ewotann,) ALICE 
CARY, T 8 ARTHUR, GRACE GREEN WOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS M.A. DENISON, 
The Author of “AN EX TRA-JUDICIAL STATE. 
MENT"? The Author of © ZILLAH, THR CHILD 
MEDIUM,” &e., &e, 








We are now engayed In publishing the two follow. 
ing novelets, BOTH OF WHICH WILL BR ILLUSTRATED 
WREALY WITM APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS [= 


| CHIP, THE CAVE CHILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


| An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs 
| MARY A. DENISON, Author of ‘*‘ Mark, the Sex- 
| ton,’’ * Home Pictures,’’ &c. 


INDIAN CHARACTER. 

At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, a statement was read from 
Miss Randolph—daughter of Governor Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, and granddaughter of 
Thomas Jefferson—which had been addressed 
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in vindication of the truth of history, to the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, in consequence of a 
slur cast by him upon the character of Poca- 


pontas, in his gorgeous romance of “ Amyas | 
| amity; but till this is done, conflict between the 
Dacian Sites Samana, 
«Had it not been for the admirable good | white and the Indian is inevitable 


might have ended even more miserably than| THE ADULTERATION OF LIQUORS. 


Leigh.” Mr. Kingsley’s stat- ment is this :— 


sense and constancy of Amyas, Ayacanora 


did the far. famed Pocahontas, danghter of the 


Virginia king, who, after having been received | 


at Court by the old pedant James the First, 
with the honors of a sister sovereign, and hav- 


ing become the reputed ancestress of more than | 


one aneient Virginian family, ended her days 

in wretchedness in some Wapping garret. 
« For the mind of the savage, crushed by the 
of the white man’s superior skill, and 


wealth, and wisdom, loses at length its self- | 
t; while his body, pampered with easily | 
obtained luxuries, instead of having to win the | 


necessaries of life by heavy toil, loses its self- 
helpfulness; and with self-respect and self. 
help vanish all the savage virtues, few and 


ward begging and stealing, sottishness and idle- 
ness is easy, if not sure.” 


Miss Randolph shows conclusively enough, 
both by the records of the Virginia Company, 
and by the testimony of the famous Captain 


Virginia families, and that she was indeed the 


lent, and devoted being that the early history 
of that State, on which she sheds such a ro- 
mantic grace and charm, has reported her to 
have been. It is shown, moreover, that she 
died at Gravesend, England, where she had 
gone with her husband for the purpose of em- 
barking with him for America, he having been 
appointed Secretary and Recorder-General of 
Virginia. 
Mr. Kingsley’s statement would seem to im- 
ply, that Pocahontas received any neglect or 
unkind treatment at the hands of Mr. Rolf, 
who appears to have used her tenderly, and 
treated her honorably, to the last. 

Criticism has disproved and dissolved so many 
of the statements and pictures of history, that 
we cannot regard the latter without suspicion 
and a sense of its possible unreliability. It is 
always gratifying, therefore, to find a historica) 
assertion rendered trustworthy with proof. We 
come upon it with a pleasure compirable to 
that felt by one who discovers steadfast and 
solid ground in his tremulous journey across a 
quaking marl. To the lover of history, it must 
be a matter of special gratification to know that 
the commonly received, poetic idea of Poca 
hontas is based upon unimpeachable facts. 
She is still, as of heretofore, the beautiful 
Miranda of that primeval shore where the ad- 


venturous captain and his band first found her; | 


and the story of her gentle loving kindness to 
the colonists, her watchful care over their safety, 
and her myriad acts of charity, atlection and 
devotion, is still bright and unimpaired. Read. 
ing the old record, she seems their light, in- 
visible protector—less a woman than a spirit— 
so constant, so active, and so intelligent is the 
service she rendered to them. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the nimble and de- 
licate apprehension, the innocence the pity, 
and, in a word, the moral loveliness that Shak- 
speare bestowed upon the gentle being of the 
enchanted island in « The Tempest,’’ seem ac- 
tualized in her. 

Mr. Kingsley’s theory respecting the Indian 
virtues is, as Miss Randolph says, ingenious, 
but is also very questionable. Indian charac 
ter, to our mind, is quite as various as Ameri 
can or European, aod like either, has always 
been moulded and influenced to a great degree 
by idioayneracies of race and external circum- 
stances. Theo Indian of the north west is a 
very different being from the Indian of the 
south-west, The Delaware and Narragansett 
were as dissimilar from the Sioux and Black- 
feet, as these are fromthe Comanche and Utah, 
Certain tribes ia certain quarters are undoubted- 
ly, far more dirkened and degraded, far more 
vicious, filthy, and ignoble, than other tribes 
in other sections are, or can be. The student 
of Indian character will flud that the law of 
kinds holds good in regard to it, as well as to 
other character; and that while the virtues of 
some Indian nations are flimsy enough, the 
virtues of others are genuine and strong. No 
crowd, however great, of salacious, self-indul- 
gent, thievish, bloodthirsty Comanches, or 
filthy, idiotis Diggers, can obscure the nobility 
of those grave, manly, mournful, continent, 
austere, and generous tribes—great, though 
fallen from some high ancestral state, whose 


senescent splendor still glimmers in their cha. | 
| dragged up to the light, fully annotate and 


racter—tribes that have given to song and story 
such figures as Massasoit, Canonicus, and Meta 
mora. 


by contact with the white man’s skill, wealth | 
and wisdom. It is contact with the white man's 
ignorance, brutality, insolence, selfishness, and | 
meanest: passions and vices, that has proved | 
baneful to the Tndian, 
or consideration is the surest 


To show a man no re- 
spect 


weaken his self-respect and self-consideration. | 
No consideration or respect for the Indian has | 


ever characterized any of the Anglo-Saxon’'s 
dealings with him, save in two instances—those 
two, bright with the names of Roger Williams 
and William Penn. 


' sons he is probably imbibing at every draught. 


flimsy as they are, and the downward road to- | 


: . | tion. 
beautiful, innocent, tender, generous, benevo- | 


There is no reason to suppose, as | 


| ‘ 
It is simply untrue to say, that the savage | latest 


virtue has ever been destroyed or deteriorated | 


| days gone by, 


| 
way to | 


Treated, svcially and po. | bead 
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individuals or associations—for his education 
and Christianization in common with other 
people—these, and similar measures would 
make him the friend and ally of our country 
men, and not their foe. Till such measures are 
carried into practice, he will still plunder and 
murder the pioneer, and the pioneer must, in 
self-defence, exterminate him. The wisdom of 
statesmen might knit together the antagonists 
in a firm bond of mutual interest and lasting 





We have recently read in the Boston T'rarel- 
ler a letter giving a mass of facts with regard to 
the adulteration of liquors in this country, 


which is likely to make any drinking man 





stringent legislation, and the most unrelenting 
and determined hunting down. Its authors aro 
not fit to live in the community, the health and 


life of which, they, for the sake of wicked gain, 


deliberately and designedly injure and,destroy. 


HOUSE PAINTING. 

Now Is the time, in this warm, drying wea- 
ther when people paint their houses, and now 
is the time therefore when we in our great wis- 
dom, may appropriately venture a few sugges- 
tions as to the colors which people should use 
Let us in this matter be 
artistic, or no"hing. Art and beanty in Ame- 
rica serve the utilities. Our esthetics appear 
not so much in statues and pictures as in our 
clipper ships, our steamboats, our engines, our 
dwelling architecture, and so forth. And in re- 


for this purpose. 





sicken over his glass at the thought of the poi- 


The letter abeve mentioned is mainly made up | 
of extracts from a work published in New York, | 
for private circulation among liquor-sellers and | 
manufacturers. It is a work of 308 pages, with 

a preface signed by the author. 
expressly for the trade, anonymous application | 


It is prepared | 


at the printer's fora copy having been met with 
The title of the work is as | 


| 


a refusal to sell. 
follows :— 


«The Manufacture of Liquors, Wines and 
Cordials, Without the Aid of Distillation — 


| Also the Manufacture of Etfervescing Beverages 
John Smith, that Pocahontas was the real, and 


not merely the reputed, ancestress of several | 


and Syrups, Vinegar and Bitters. Prepared and | 
Arranged Expressly for the Trade, by Pierre | 
Lacour, of Bordeaux. Published by Subscrip- | 
New York: R. Craighead, printer, 53 
Vesey street, 1853.”’ 

Anong the subjects copied from the index of 
| the work are these :—* Manufacture of Do- 
| mestic Liquors by concealing the Odor of the 
Grain Oil.’’ ‘Imitation of Rum— Jamaica, 
| St. Croix, New Orleans, and New England.” 
| ‘* Manufacture of Low Proof Spirit.” « Imi- 

tation of French Brandies, practised in 
*? «The conversion of Common Gin 
| into Schiedam Schnapps.”’ « For increasing a 


as 
| ay 
| France. 


volume of spirit without a loss of strength.”’ 
« Giving Body and Age to Liquors.”’ 
ing.’ «The manufacturing of Wines,” 
&c., &e. 

The drugs prescribed in the receipts given 


«« Color- 
&e., 


for making various liquors, are, in many in- 
stances, ruinous to health because highly medi- 
cinal, and in others are simp'y downright poi- 
Among the ingredients recommended 
for making Schiedam Schnapps are oil of juni- 
oil of 
winter-green, spirits of nitre, spirits of nitric 


sons. 
per, alum, potash, spirit of nutmeg, 


ether, acetic ether, nitric acid, and sulphuric 
acid! To make Malaga wine, we have among 
other things, tincture of paradise, bitter al- 
monds, and damaged raisins. To make Cham- 
pagne, ginger, mustard, bitter almonds, alco- 
Anisette 
caustic 
In ale and porter, instead of hops, 


hol, yeast, and cochineal for coloring. 


cordial has its ingredients 


potash! 


among 


which are expensive, the manufacturer is in- 
structed to use quassia, nox vomica or strych- 
nine, aloes, catechu, coculus indicus, copperas, 
pillitory, wormwood, and other drugs, of equal 
The book, which is stated to be in 
extensive circulation among the liquor makers, 


vileness, 


contains a multitude of receipts of this cha- 
racter. 

Our goes that 
poisonous drugs for the manufacture of spurious 
liquors are now openly advertised by “ respec- 
table’? druggists in New York. He says :— 


letter-writer on to show 


«The circulars of Haskell, Merrick & Ball, 
and of Laxell, Marsh & Haven, and the price 
current of Carnes & Haskell, all well knoen 
drug dealers of New York, advertise various 
compounds for the manufacture ef spurious 
liquors. Messrs, Carnes & Tlaskell, one of the 
most respectable firms ia the country, adver- 
tise in their lists of oils, cognac green, at $9 
per ounce, white at $10, and then add: 

«+ This article is now being very extensively 
used in the manufacture of brandies. The pre 
sent high prices of the foreign article have 
caused distitlers and dealers in liquors to make 
it themselves from the above oil, which can be 
done very easily and at small expense. We 
furnish valuable receipts to purchasers, and 
are confident that those who will give attention 
to it, will find it a useful and profitavle ar- 
ticle.’ ”’ 

This is making the gruel thick and slab, with 
a vengeance! The ingredients of the hell- 
broth in Macbeth were clean and wholesome 
in comparison with the aloes, * strychnine, 
coculus indicus, nitric and sulphuric acid with 
which these wretches prepare beverages which 
are drank by millions. No wonder diseases 
exist in such frightful varieties and to sucha 
fearful extent while such practices as these are 
permitted. No wonder men have the megrims, 
and act, ha fthe time, as if they had © eaten of the 
insane root that makes the reason prisoner’? with 
such poisons as these fermenting and festering 
in their blood! Such facts as this man has 





justify those passionate and flery denunciations 
flung forth by the laureate of England in his 
poem—** Maud’’—-which the London 
Times sneered at as the mere results of dys- 
pepsia, and which some of our own presses 
scotted at as mere morbidity, albeit worthy of 
Dante in his best hour :- 


«Peace altting under her olive, and slurring the 


* When tae poor are hovelled and hustled together 
like swine — 

‘When only the ledyer lives, and when only not all 
men lie! 
‘* Peace in her vineyard—yes '—Luta company forges 


the wine! 





« And the vitriol madness flushes up in the rufflan’s 


gard to our dwellings, let us decorate and not 
deform the landscape. To do this is possible, 
as any one who has looked upon the Egyptian 
pyramids, the Greek Parthenon, the Roman 
Coliseum, the English abbeys, the German 
cathedrals, the French palaces, can testify. 
These structures actually lend a new grace and 
grandeur to the scene, and Nature, as Emerson 


| so beautifully tells us, in his stately verse, 


‘gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them tnto her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes or with Ararat.’’ 


In another degree, the landscape may as surely 
catch the grace and glimmer of romance from 
a Highland shieling, an Irish cabin, an Eng- 
lish cottage, or an American log-house, so 
that it is but harmonious in form and color with 
the scene, and is picturesque or tasteful. The 
great thing is to make the building auxiliary 
and subordinate to the landscape, not the land- 
scape to the building. To do this, special re- 
gard must be paid, above all things, to color. 

In New England, most of the houses in the 
country are painted white, with green blinds. 
It looks very neat and clean, but it is certainly 
not beautiful. The effect is that of so many 
staring spots on the landscape, and, in the sure 
light, the white is an intolerable glare which 
vexes and fatigues the eye. In Pc nnsylvanie, 
the colors are much better—that is. in the 
country. The houses are mainly done in the 
cool, retiring, unobtrusive, negative or neutral 
tints—the drabs, the grays, the gray-pinks, the 
browns, etc.,—and the adaptation of the tints 
of the houses to the tints of the landscape, is 
very pleasing. The eye is not forcibly and 
painfully arrested by a blot of positive color 
which insults and defies every other color 
around it, and has no kindred or communion 
with it, but rests satisfied on quiet, or negative 
with the tints of the 
trees and the sky—which harmonize with them, 
aad permit the house and the scene to be view- 
ed as a totality. , 

It may be set down as a good rule that for 
buildings of the ordinary dwelling house size, 
positive, decided, or gloomy colors, such as 
white, black, or the dark hues, should not be 
used. The same rule would not apply to city 
dwellings, or to large masses of building. In 
regard to these last, it may be sald that a great 
pile of architecture of necessity so completely 
fills the gaze by dint of its size, and makes al) 
other things around it so unimportant in com- 


tints which assimilate 


parison, that a decided tint like white, or any %& 


positive color, is rather preferable than other- 
wise, since it lends, as it were, an emphasis to 
the general effect of the building, and more en- 
tirely concentrates the attention of the gazer on 
the beauty of the architectural design. Thus, 
Girard College is ali the better for being built 
of white marble, or the Pyramids for being so 
decidedly dusk in color. But an ordinary dwell- 
ing is, by its very size, secondary to the sur- 
rounding objects.in the landscape, and there- 
fore if painted in positive colors, thrusts itself; 
harshly upon the eye, and becomes a mere un- 
assimilating, incongruous spot upon the scene, 

The general aim should therefore be hard 
mony, and to ensure this, quiet, subdued, coo 
and agreeable colors should be used. 
regard to cool and cheerful tints, however, we 
are inclined to suggest that they are subject te 
the accessorics. If a house is closely embow ; 
ered with trees—maples, elms, beeches, etc.,— 
the warmer tints, such as the pink-grays, 
lighter browns, the hot maroons, the yello 
etc., would bring it into necessary relief, and 
might, therefore, we think, be used to adven- 
peta - 
with the dark and solemn hemlocks, pines, &¢., ~ 
it would, we imagine, be a mistake to use 
cheerful and airy colors, the 
grays and browns being more congruous, and 
therefore preferable. But generally, when 
houses are relieved with the lighter green trees, 
not closely set around them, or when they are 
entirely open to the view in the midst of a gay 
and smiling landscape, cool, quiet, and cheer 
ful colors are, as we think, to be chosen. The 
main thing is, as we have said, harmony, and 
to this end, one must study to paint his house 
such a color as not to make it obtrusive to the 
eye, butin unison with the general tone of the 
surrounding scenery. 

It may also be said that the roof of a house, 
the verandas, ete., ought to be of a different 
color from the walla, or a darker shade of 
same color. But the contrast must not be. 
striking or violent. The colors must mated, 
like the trimming of a lady’s dress. A third 
color, also assimilative with the rest, shoul® 
be used for the shutters. Asa general thing,\ 
we think that when houses are painted with the 


| sombre or subdued colors—brown, gray, ete. 
| the effect of green shutters is pleasant. With the 
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THE WAR TRAIL; 
A Romance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


At the close of ‘‘ Chip,’’ we design commencing one 
of the following—aLL OF WHICH WILL ALSO BR ILLTS- 
TRATED WEEKLY As THEY ARE PUBLISHED, WITH aP- 
PROPRIATE BNGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of My Con. 
feasion,’’ ** Zillah; The Child Medium,’’ &c 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. | 
Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. | 
THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 


| 
4 TALS OF THD SWISS CANTONS | 
By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of _— 

| 


“ . , by-l: ys to De ash color. 
7 tate »y-lane rings to the yell of the | lighter colo -pink-gray, yellow, ' . 
} Mptec } : 


While chilk and alum and plaster are sould to the | ete., —shutiers of less positive hues are better, 
| It should be remembered that the windows of - 
| a house are to it as eyes to the human counte- i 
|nance. Ata little distance, they look dark. yd 

Exactly! The spirit of murder—nothing | The exterior of shutters. or better, the outside 2 
less—working in the very food and drink of | of the slats of the shutters, should be painted 
millions! Thiak of a body of men deliberately | a darker color than the rest of the house. If 
adulterating liquors which they know, if they | this is done, when the shutters are closed, the 
house has still the effect of its windows. If 
sure poison on every person unfortunate enough | the shutters are painted of the same color as 
to drink them. | the house, the effect, when they are closed, is 

Total Abstinence men and anti-Total Absti- | to make the house look blind—in other words, 
hence men, temperance and anti-temperance windowless, 

The main thing is, as we have said, harmony 
and, to secure this,a man must consider the # 
character of the landscape around his dwelling, J 
and tone down the color of his house into 
agreement with tne colors of the scene. as 4 ; 

07” Sentences in Holy Scripture, like hairs | 
in horses’ tails, concur in one root of besaty | 
_and power, but being pulied out one by one, | 
serve only for spriages and snares —Donae, | 


G 
oa 


Dr. Angell, wearied, disquieted, and himself , 
suffering from unfavorable symptoms, sat watch- 
ing by the bed of his only sister. She had 
stayed with him, though he had resisted her en- 
treaties to the utmost, until overcome by her 
determined spirit, he had yielded to her impor- 
tunities. Night after night she had sat up till 
his return, ready with her gentle smile to wel 
come him, and prepare his needed refreshment. 
Bat at last the tover seized her, prostrating her 
in a moment, and the doctor came home one 
weary night, to find her ip the arms of a faith- 
ful black servant, who, weeping and lamenting, 
could only cry, «Oh! missee got de ferer— 
Car’line’s heart be broke.’? This was a sad 
prospect for the despouding physician. He 
was hungry; so fatigued, that his knees 
trembled with weakness, and he knew that in 
the anteroom was a crowd of poor creatures 
only restrained from rushing in upon him by the 
firmness of his servant who, sometimes, by sacle 
force, obtained for his master a few minutes’ 
respite for refreshment, if not sleep. As the mild woman and the black girl ven- 

“Oh! this is hopeless!’’ he groaned, ¢x- | tured past, groans and exclamations of disap- | 


litically, as an outcast and an underling, is it 
any wonder that the Indian degenerates ? 
Treat any b nly of men, no matter how noble, | poor for bread, 
as the 
effects will follow, only varied by the inherent | 


| 
"deed *tis.”” | 

A stout black man stood outside the door, | 
with a pretence of being armed. Very likely 
there was no powder in the pistol at his waist ; 
he held a huge, thick cane, and stood with his 
powerful frame leaning against one side, his 
body crossing the door at an acute angle. Near | 
him, on hands and knees, with visages fright- 
fully distorted, and yellow eyes glariag towards | 
the staircase, couched many of the fever pa- 
tients; others lay about on tho floor, livid and | 
ghastly and half clothed ; some were stretched 
along chairs, with their heads hanging help- 
lessty down; a few were walking feebly about, | 
with dishevelled locks and hair in disorder, 
their hands clenched and their eyes rolling in 
the direction of the approaching footsteps. 

« Keep back, all of you; “tain’t the doctor | 
yet,” sbouted the man, as those who could, 
leaped or crowded near; “doctor's half-dying 
hisself—up all night an’ all day—aiu’t ye got 
aay pity on him ?”? 


‘ And the spirit of 


| lodians have been treated, and simular | nurder works in the very means 
' 


of life 


peculiarities of the victims® character, 





But justice to the Indians must come, if at : 
al 
As 


e 


all, from the hands of leaders and legislators. 

It is idle and foolish to expect the settlers and 

pioneers of the prairies to practice the Chris- know anything, will wreak the effects of slow- 
than virtu:s towards these people. The Indian 
brutalized, outraged, and maddened by the in 
dividual wickedness of government agents, and 
the heartless policy of the nation, will naturally 


attack the settler’s home, and the settler has | people of every order and degree, might at 


A 
no resource but to detend himself and his chil- | least stan l together on this point—reselved to - 


Lost of the Wiiderness,”’ &e , &e dren with the Knife and rifle agains the savage, 
in addition to the above list of contributions we de- 
sign continuing the usnal amouat of FOREIGN | 2 i : 
| LETTERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, cuotce | defeod bin by the exercise of me wares found- 
SELECTIONS from all sources, AGRICCLIPURAL | ed upon Christian jistice and love. Equal 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS | recognition of the Indian’s rights and feelings | 

ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 

DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA. | 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c. For terms, see the head of this columa. j 


reach the adulterators of liquor, and put a stop 
to their abominable chemistry with all possible | 
If 
suld and consumed, let it at least 
All sen- 
jonest men will agrce that this prac- 


from Whom Government might more etfectually 
despatch and in the most etfe« tual manner. 





liquor is to be 
be free from poisonous admixtures, 
sible, 
tice uinting it with uawholesome drugs and 
deadly poisons, eserves and demands the most 


as a man —equal power given to him to person- 


ally protect himself by law—energetic and tt 


systematic efforts mide by government—not , 
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Curer or tae Prionms; on, Tae Lire axp Mr. Editor of the Post: 


Trees or Wit1an Barwsten, (J.B. Lippincott | 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Panis, July 2, 1857. 








The ferment of the elections has subsided, 


trian feats is performed with remarkable agility | had yet swept away. 
Indeed, in the matter of leap- | like a gentleman ; an observer would guess that 


and precision. 
ing, and tumbling, on the backs of their steeds, 
hanging down, and so on, the monkeys beat 
their human rivals hollow. Bat now comes 


| the crowning glory ; little hurdles, rings, bands, 


The clergyman looked 


| ho wus aie & ben- vivant. He read the service 


| 


in a speedy, yet orthodox manner. The con- 


gregation was not large, and the clerk’s re- 
sponses were alone audible. 


& Co., Phils.,) isa large, beautifully printed and | and the domestic politics of /a belle France are | ke., are brought, and the dogs run to the ma- | Sai Males te ahtnaien, os ial 
guperbly illustrated volume, by the Rev. Asu- | prett 


pet Sreece, A. M., of Washington City, 


relapsing into the quietude which has distin- 
guished them for the last five years. Three 


whose work has been accomplished under the days hence, the electors of the three wards of 
patronage and with the assistance of the vari- | this city, whose late elections wefe inconclu- 
ous members of the Brewster family, and is a | sive, will be again called upon to deposit their 


clear and complete historical narrative. 


the Puritans, 
thetic ordeal of struggle, privation and suffer- 


ing which was endured by those lofty-hearted | and Empress to Queen Victoria at Osborne, is 
men and women who preferred the sad and sa- | confirmed by the journals of both countries; a 


yvage shores of « strange land, to sensual ease 
under the tyranny of Elizabeth and James.— 


Forgetting that the dark stain of bigotry and | having, for the present, ceased to circulate. 


intolerance on the early page of New England 
history is due only to a few sour and narrow 
individuals, there are many readers of that his- 
tory who are accustomed to confound these | 
bitter bigots with the entire body of the Puri- 
tans. Such persons may correct their error | 
by a perusal of this memoir of Elder Brewster, 
who will be seen to have been a character of 
the noblest strain. If such men as Mather and 
Endicott were Puritans, it should be remem- 
bered that others like Brewster and Robinson 
Were not less so. Brewster, especially, ap- 
pears to have becn the very flower of the Puri- 
tan chivalry. He was remarkable for calm and 
sweet piety, great practical acquaintance with 
all varieties of men atd life, and varied and 
extensive learning. His manners were gentle 
and courteous, his habits and conversation in- 
mocent, discreet and social. With izon firm- 
mess of purpose, and unfaltering perseverance, 
the had also great humility—rating himself as 
mong the least of his brethren. Yet he ac- 
cepted promptly every responsibility, shared 
every deprivation with his fellow pilgrims, and 
spared no personal sacrifice. His sympathy 
for the needy, the afflicted, or the oppressed, 
was always ready, and his aid or comfort al- 
ways prompt and effective. Firm as a gover- 
mor, yet without severity ; affectionate and per- 
suasive as a counsellor and teacher ; and strong 
and successful as a spiritual and temporal 
guide—he was, in a word, the Captain Great- 
heart of that little band of exiles and ancestors 
who crossed the winter sea on the deck of the 
Mayflower. He lived greatly and wisely, and 
@ied well. All that was mortal of him now 
lies in an unmonumented grave in the old burial 
ground at Plymouth. Peace to his dust, and 
everlasting honor ! 





Up Morrauiry (Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 
for sale by T. B. Peterson,) is the latest issued 
two volumes of this exquisite edition of the 
Waverley Novels, whose claret-colored eovers, 
embellished with the golden targe and crossed 
claymores, are not less grateful to the tasteful 
eye, than are its faultiess letterpress and beau- 
tiful engravings. The work itself is too well 
known as one of the best of Walter Scott’s ro- 
mances, to need any commendation at our 
» hands. Its graphic picture of old Scotch life 
* and manners, would alone ensure it renown, 


1 to say nothing of that range of masterly indi. 


vidualizations, which includes Cuddy Headrigg, 
Bothwell, Claverhouse, Macbriar, 
Mucklewrath, and Balfour of Burley, or of its 
character as a stirring and splendid story of the 
strife for the Covenant. 





A Prownouncixe Reapina Boox or tnx 
Faexcn Lanovacer, by E. Annovutt (Hickling, 
Swan & Brewer, Boston, for sale by E. H. But- 
der & Co., Philada.) is a work intended to ren- 
yder the speaking of French easy to the Ameri- 
<can student. The name of its author, who is a 

fgraduate of the Paris University, and the pre- 
(went instructor in the French language at Har- 
ward University, Cambridge, Mass., ought to 
&@ sufficient recommendation of the work. 
persons studying French, or those who pro- 
pose travelling on the Continent, will do well 
to devote themselves to a mastery of its con- 
ts. 


‘A Sxercn or tur Lire MINIstTRY OF 
C. H. Spvrceron, (Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co., New York, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Phila.,) gives us sufficient information of the 


AND 


> famous preacher who has made so much stir in 


England fora year past. His portrait, which 
decorates the book, represents him as a corpu- 


r ‘dent, fat-faced youth, with a rather loblolly 
cast of countenance, though lighted up with an 


. 
. 


t 


expression of sly humor and acuteness. 





Pornam’s Macazine, for August, (T. B. Pe- 
terson, Phila.,) comes to us in a blaze of bril- 
liance. Under the new management, it has 
improved remarkably. It is filled with various 
and entertaining matter, and with beautiful 
illustrations. Some of these pictures, from the 
pencil of Hoppin, are fully equal to anything 
of the kind that has appeared in this country. 





Gov. Grary'’s ApminisrraTion In Kansas, 


Van H. C. Whiting, Phila.,) is the work of his 


> pttvete secretary, Dr. John H. Gihon, M.D, 
and professes to contain a fully authentic ated 


_ and complete history of affairs in that Territory 


up to June, 1857. 





CL Tux Srewarpv, A Romance or Rear Lirs, 
_ Waki Henry Cockton, (T. B. Peterson, Philadel 


©phia,) will do for the sea-shore or woodland 


> reading of the admirers of « Sylvester Sound,” 


Sor « Valentine Vox,’’ by the same author. 


~Stavery Orvarven or Gop, (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia,) is the title of a 
series‘of speeches and articles by the Rey. Dr 
oss, of Alabama. 





“of, women are angels, and proves it by refer- 
ence to Biblical research ; “ for,’’ says he, « if 


L hea 
‘women were angels, 


Noah's wife would have 
doubtiess been referred to as an Ark-angel, 


4 which she was not !’’ 


03” A correspondent relates that, one morn- 


ing the past spring, a bobolink came and sang | 


;a very pretty littl monkey, 


in a field near bis house. Ilis little four year 
Id daughter was much delighted, 
i“s What makes he sing so sweet, 
he eat flowers?” 
» O77 A gentleman, of Alabama, was lying in 
one morning, when a friend, stepping in, 
: «Pp , breakfast is 
* Let it come,” exclaimed P , With a look 
Wefance, “I am not afraid of it.”’ 
o7” A man may be said to belong to the 
bie kingdom when long experience 
him sage. 


mother! Do 


It is vote in the ballot-box; with the exception of 
the life of one of the sweetest and noblest of | which incident, 
and it is also a story of that pa- | mises to remain perfectly still. 


' 


] 


| of which, 


| ed alternately ; 


the political atmosphere pro- | 


Meantime, the coming visit of the Emperor | 


rumor of the Emperor's intention to get him- 
self crowned in the course of the present year 


A PARISIAN CIRCUS 

This fortunate city rejoices in the possession 
| of three fine circus establishments, the two best 
viz: the Cirque Napoleon, on the 
| Boulevard Boune-Nouvelle, and the Cirque 
| de l'Imperatrice, in the Champs Elysees are in 
the hands of the same company, and are open- | 
the first during the six winter 





| months, the latter during the six summer ones. 


Thus the good folk of each extremity of the | 
city have the pleasure of finding themselves 
within a reasonable distance of this favorite 
spectacle during one-half of the year. 

The Cirque de I’Imperatrice, standing amidst 
the lofty trees of one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the groves of the Champs Elysees, is a | 
handsome circular building, lighted by a row of | 
tasteful windows of purple , 
ranning all round the top of the walls, below 
the tent-shaped slated roof. The exterior | 
walls are ornamented with horses’ heads and 
subjects in bas-relief, white, on a pale pink 
ground, and surrounded by a tasteful iron 
railing. Inside, the seats rise in circular tiers 
from the ring to a considerable height, and 
afford accommodation for three thousand per- 


and yellow glass 


sons, every seat commanding an equally good 
view of the performances. An orchestra is 
placed ina small gallery over the entrance to 
the ring; and ropes, bridges, and mysterious- 
looking pieces of wooden frame-work, dangle 
from the ceiling. The innumerable rows of 
seats, covered with crimson velvet, the light 
gilded pillars, the grand chandelier with its in- 
numerable drops, the numerous corps of artistes, 
so grandly ‘*made up” by tailors and _hair- 
dressers, all in dress coats, and white waistcoats 
and gloves, standing with such an air of easy 
aplomb and connoisseurship on either side of the 
passage leading into the ring, make up a spec- 
tacle so gay and imposing as to be, of itself, al- 
most worth the entrance-fee of two francs for 
the lower tiers, and one franc for the upper 


ones ! 
Such is the locale to which I paid a visit, a 


few evenings ago, for the benefit of the readers 
of Tux Post, Mr. Hodson having just removed 
thither with his band of Learned Apes and 
Dogs, which have been so sorely exciting the ire 
of the Ultramontane editors of the leading 
Catholic journal, ] Univers, and the admiring 
applause of the rest of the world, in the eastern 
part of the town, but have now abandoned that 
field of triumph, and have come to gather 
fresh laurels among the inhabitants of the west- 
end, whose circus has just been opened for the 
summer. 

A glance at our programme, on the even- 
ing in question, shows us that we are about to 
be favored with a great variety of equestrian 
performances, clowns, climbing, and the famous 
Lancers’ Quadrilles, (the rage of last winter,) 
danced by sundry members of that gallant corps, 
ani the caufinieres of the same suppositious 
regiment, on horseback ; the ** Apes and Dogs”’ 
being but one of the jewels in the diadem of 
the night’s entertainment. To our regret, how. 
ever, “the perilous leap’? of an American 
« artist,’?’ Mr. Henlan, who has been figuring 
on all the bills for a fortnight past, in a hori- 
zontal position, goirg slap across the Falls of 
Niagara ata single bound, does not appear 
among the spectacles of this evening! 


MONKEY TRICKS. 

The band strikes up a brazen-throated over- 
ture,and the spectacle begins. All the perform- 
ances, commonly seen on a lesser scale in the 
best circuses in America, are gone through with. 
And now, inside the larger ring is laid down a 
piece of circular flooring, and a low ring, about a 
foot and a half high, is set up firmly around it. 
We perceive, therefore, that we are approaching 
the bonguef, and that the monkeys are coming ; 
indeed, there they are, following restlessly the 
guiding-strings of their keepers, who are pilot- 
ing them in. _Mr. Hodson, a very kind, intel- 
ligent-looking man, leads the procession, whip 
in hand. A table, with chairs, are brought 
into the centre of the little ring, and monkey- 
ladies and gentlemen proceed to the pleasant 
work of dining, another monkey, dressed as a 
cook, running backwards and forwards to sup- 
ply the guests. We remark, however, that he 
brings in only empty dishes; a sage precaution, 
as he would inevitably clear off anything eat- 
able entrusted to him on his own behalf. Mr. 
supplies the hungry little 

strawberries, and so on, 


Hodson, meantime, 
actors with crumbs, 
and the feast goes merrily forward ; 
by a dance executed by a new set of perform- 
Nothing can be more comical than the 


followed 





ers. 
appearance of these little quizzes on humanity 





and asked : | 


coming on.”’ 


| inspiration of the moment. 
| lows them, occasionally cracking his whip, but | 
OF" Sure Exoven.—Jones denies positively | 


| 

| 

in their crinolines and satins, and bro: adetoth | ° 
and finery. But they go through their dance | 
‘ 


very tolerably, varying the figures with an oc- 


| casional tumble or piroutte executed on the 


The master fol- | 


evidently as an indication, and not as a threat, 
for they all seem very fond of him, and often 
interrupt their performance to jump into his | 
Gentle | 
pats on the head, a few words of praise, and | 


arms, or upon his shoulder, in frolic. 


| pieces of sugar, seem to be the principal means 


employed by him to secure the obedience of his 
wilful and capricious pupils. After these comes 
who executes a 
variety of tumbles and feats, and climbs a pole, 
on the top of which, after a little coaxing, and 
a slow examination of the audience, he kindly 
consents to exercise a series of capital little 


| gymnastic feats, that win for him a round of 


and a good large lump of sugar. 
the dogs; beautiful animals, 

perform exactly what have just 
;seen done by the horses, andi when 
| these have retired, another set come with 
and a series of eques- 


applause, 
Next 
| whe 


come 
we 
in, 
monkeys on their backs, 


| who had trained hin 
Deafening 
| performances, 


| illemade, and muscular. 


| Renny manages it all, 


| its opened doors. 


_sic round and round the arena, their little eyed girl glided down the aisle, with a rather 
‘cavaliers performing the principal equestrian | conscience-stricken air, opened with some dif- 


feats of circus-riders; and the monkeys now ficulty one of the doors, and hid herself imme- 
disappearing, a very beautiful dog, “Tom,” diately in the very highest pew—there she 


with long, silken hair, evidently the pride of 


| the master, goes through his paces, leaps the | 


hurdles, leaps through rings, under poles, over 
banners, for all the world like a thorough-bred | 
horse of a larger growth. 


| 


knelt down to say her short prayer. Within 





CHAPTER III. 

It was, perhaps, a dozen years after this that | 
a lady, warmly clad in silks and furs, walked 
down the principal street of Wendon one win- | 
ter’sday. She carried a small roll of music 
under her cloak, and stopped at one of the 
large cloistered houses that flanked the cathe. 
dral, in their well bred gloom and stiliness. 


She rang the bell, and was quickly admitted | 


into the drawing-room. She opened her music, 


laid aside her wrappings, and revealed the face 


| just as much time as suggested the idea that he | of Margaret Meriton. Faull, gay, handsome, 
had lingered outside in ordgr not to appear to- | and careless, with a bewitching drollery about | 
gether, Stephen Sellon entered, and seated | the mouth, and a rather masterful eye. Pre- | 


placed on the edge of the ring, which Tom | | very well during the service, taking only 


takes as he goes by, clearing it in a graceful 
leap ; as he bounds on, another chair is placed 


all ata single bound, with a grace of motion she rose. They walked silently together out of | 
really admirable, running back into the ring, | church, and tarned on to a broad walk, shaded | 


stealthy, innocent glances at each other, and 


A chair is now , himself in the adjacent pew. The two behaved | enti, the door was opened, and a tall and 
wilfal-looking girl, with a pair of flashing blue | 
not; and, indeed, presented no resemblance to 


eyes, almost ran in. She would have embraced 


even these at long intervals; but when the ser- | Margaret on the spot, but the latter drowned | 
in a line with the first, then others in succes- mon was read, and the benediction said, the | | | the effort in her own significant way; she laid | 
sion, after each round, until six are placed | ‘girl remained a little longer than usual on her. her hand on the young lady’s shoulder, saying, 
there one after the other, the dog clearing them | knees, and Stephen was waiting for her when | ee Well, Cecile, how is the voice, and how have | 


and resuming his task, sfter each leap, and | by trees, which bordered the river on which the 


constantly keeping time with the music. 


As , town stood. 


he clears the six chairs, he springs with another | away from the departing congregation, Stephen, 
graceful bound straight up into the arms of his | being an enterprizing youth in all he undertook, 


master, putting his head under his band for the | possessed himself of her hand, and put his face | 


expected caress, and licking it with an affection 


} 
' 
for one | 
| 


which he certainly would not testify 
by means of cruelty. 
applause followed « Tom’s 
and he looks about him with the 


has 


| most evident enjoyment of his honors, as his 


matter bows himself out with thé dog in his 
and the audience having called them 
fresh round of clappings and 


arms 
back with a 


under her bonnet in such fashion that she could 
not choose but look at him. And he looked 


long, but not apparently making himself the 


happier for so doing, fur at the conclusion he 
gave a great sigh. 


As they got further and further | 


you progressed with the song ?”’ 
« Oh, Miss Meriton, papa says I am hoarse, | 
and that I have a cold; but let me try.” 
For myself, I think it an undoubted fact that 


| school-girls pay greater attention to lessons re- 


ceived from masters than from their own sex ; 
and I make no question that, when the en_ 
lightened and platonic nature of the age admits 
of youths being instructed by female profes 
sors, the converse of the proposition will hold 
good. At the same time, there is another fact 


| to be placed against this, as has always been 


“< Margaret, my darling, I’ve no good news | 


for you. I've been up to the dock-works; but 


_ the place Langford hoped to give me is filled, | 
and there’s no chance of another opening. | 


bravos, gets itself shawled and hatted, and | 


takes up its march towards the doors. 
QUANTUM. 





HOW THE OLD LOVE FARED. 


CHAPTER I. 

One morning the sun shone gloriously from 
his blue home in the skies athwart a few pale, 
yellow clouds. Then its rays fell disheartened 
and cold on some two or three hundred yards 
of murky atmosphere, beneath which lay a 
‘‘ rising town,.”’ 

The streets were something narrow, and the 
houses were curiously jammed, and had a per- 
manently blackened look ; but what they lacked 
in size or beauty, they compensated for in num* 
ber. Seafaring men stood talking in groups at 
the corners of the crossings. Every pair of 
trowsers in the place was more or less daubed 
with tar; and some of those who wore them 
were fine stalwart specimens of the Saxon race, 
with bullet head, bull-dog neck, handsome sun- 
burnt face, and crisp, flat yellow curls. Small 
boys of five years old wore their father’s sou’- 
westers. One jostled another 4s he passed 
along the street; another young ’un was climb- 
ing up a coast-wall, in a sort of fly fashion, in- 
serting his toes in invisible chinks, and holding 
on by projections not to be discerned by ordi- 
nary eyes. He fell more than once, and from 
a fair height, too; but rose nothing daunted, 
and doggedly recommenced the ascent. They 
all wore a reckless, self-reliant air. Even the 
less respectable of the women who were wran- 
gling among the men, differed strangely from 
the faded, worn-out objects who are daily 
placed before the magistrate in the London 
police courts. Their laughter was loud, their 
voices deep, their limbs massive. Further on 
to the right, some stupendous works were in 
course of construction. Thews and sinews 
were to be seen there, toiling doggedly and 
perpetually. Steam-engines of various forms 
and uses were toiling also after their fashion— 
here to pump water in, and there to pump wa- 
ter out. Besides these, there were some hun- 
dreds of big horses dragging enormous loads, 
calmly, as if they were quite used to the en- 
gines, and cared less than nothing about their 
noise. They were the sort of animals fo- 
reigners are so much smitten with when they 
see them in the dray-carts in London, very 
carefully tended; many of them were gaily or- 
namented with ribbons, plaiting of hair, brass 
settings, and the like, according to the taste and 
ability of the man who looked after each par- 
ticularhorse. The works themselves were well 
worth an examination. The workers were push- 
ing out grcins and breastings which must have 
astonished the sea as they gradually forced it 
out of its old landmarks. It happened more 
than once thatit had in the night time arisen 
and revenged itself, and that in a few hours the 
labor of months had been swept away. But the 
next day saw men calmly setting to work to re- 
pair the damage with double care, and replace 
the wall with fourfold strength. More than a 
score of broad acres were already redeemed 
from the salt waters. Here and there might be 
observed thoughtful-looking men _ standing, 
watching keenly and with contracted brows the 
progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms, and 
a profoundly discouraged air, a young gentle- 
man was likewise gazing round him. He was 
broad-shouldered, rather under-sized, but not 
He had full blue eyes, 
a quantity of hair of a tawny red, a large mouth 
garnished with a set of capital teeth. Natural- 
ly his smile was constant, bright, and jovial; 
but now it was constdecabty overcast. He walk- 

ed up to one of the contractors with the air 
of aman who has made up his mind to a last 
flort. 

‘«¢Then you do not see any prospect of em- 
ployment for me, Mr. L angford ?” , 

“No, I do not inde ed, Sellon. You see, 
and he has the cash. 
That place would have just suited you, and you 
would have done the work far better than 
Renny’s nephew. It’s not the right man in the 
right place, Stephen. But the man is in the 
place; and right will not turn him out, while 
taight keeps him in. I’m very sorry for it, 
Stephen; but it cannot be helped.”’ 

«“ Well; good bye, then, Langford. 
be at Wendon on Saturday.” They 
hands, and parted. 


I shall 
shook 


CHAPTER II. 

It was Sunday in the old town of Wenden; 
and the cracked bell of a large church was 
clanging forth its invitation to people to enter 
It was an old church—you 


_ and of brains there are plenty and over. 
are hard men, Margaret; they might have given 





They don’t want young, untried bands there, 
These 


me a trial.’’ 

« But, Stephen,”’ said the girl, and her voice 
faltered a little as she spoke, “ you know what 
you wish cannot be. 
he is aging sadly. I think his poor eyes are 
growing dim, and now he would rather hear all 
his beautiful music played to him than do it | 
himself; and my idea, Stephen, my great hope 
is, that I may be able to take his pupils for 
him.”’ 

‘You would do it well, Margaret; you have 
a wonderful knack of managing people.”’ 

Margaret smiled, and in her smile there was 
a peculiar mocking expression, which seemed 
like aripple about her mouth. She became 
grave again. 

«You don’t know how hard I practice at 
nights, and how I treasure up his instructions. 
If I can induce one or two families to let me 
take his place, that willdo much. And then, 
when he is so old he can work no longer, I can 
still support him as he has been accustomed to 
live. He has worked for me, it is fit that I 
should work for him.” 


«But if I could get work near, you need not 
leave him. Margaret; we could marry, and all 
live together.” 

‘*No, Stephen, we are too young to fetter 
ourselyes with such uncertain prospects. 
Alone we may struggle, and if we fall, we fali 
alone, and drag down no others; but were we 
married, and your employment so uncertain, 
cares would come on us more quickly than we 
could meet them. Believe me, we are best 
single.”’ 

There was no selfishness about the young 
fellow, and yet, man-like, he could not forbear 


the answer, ‘“‘ Margaret, you think more of 


your father than you do of me. My young 
life—*’ he stopped abruptly. 

«¢T should be no good wife to you, Stephen, 
if I failed as a daughter; so do not press me 
more, dear Stephen. God knows I am sorely 
tried already,’’ and the pent-up tears came at 
last. 

Then Stephen inwardly called himself many 
frightful names, of which unmanly wretch and 
brute were the least severe; but he only said 
audibly : 

‘I know it, Margaret—forgive me,’ and the 
words were hardly out of his mouth, before he 
was forgiven, I suppose, for the hand was 
again placed confidingly in bis. He continued, 
«The worst is yet to come, Margaret; I have 
undertaken to work my way out to India, and 
the captain has promised to get me engineering 
work as soon as we arrive. It is no degrada- 
tion,’’ he said stoutly. “I did hope to have 
begun higher up; but I’ve never shirked work, 
and 1’ll show that a gentleman can do as good 
a day’s work as any one. I’ve toiled with dust, 
and dirt, and oil, and what not, and I’ll do it 
again. I know my trade thoroughly, the low- 
est as well as the highest part of it; it’s only 
to begin over again, and I’m young and strong.” 

‘* Yes, it’s all true,”’ said poor Margaret, and 
these few words were all she could say. 

“T shall not forget you, Margaret; it may be 
twenty years before we meet again, but even 
then, I shall be yours only.”’ 

Margaret smiled, but this time it was a poor, 
wan, struggling smile. “I shall be old and 
faded then, Stephen.” 

‘It does not matter,’’ he returned, with a 
steady, loving gaze. ‘You may be old and 
faded, worn and shrivelled; but you will be 
more to me than any other woman.”’ 


Here they turned their steps back to the 
church. 

* Well, Stephen, I bind you by no promise ; 
we will follow the promptings of our own 
hearts. We have the world before us, and 
God to aid us,”’ she said. 

They walked on silently for a little time. 

«« We must part now, dear Stephen.”’ 

‘*T sail to-morrow, Margaret.” 


They stood and gazed sadly on the grave- 
stones; there seemed nothing but an atmos- 
phere of dampness and decay around them, 
only the warm love and young hopes in their 
breasts: but these triumphed, even in the sor- 
row of the hour. He held her in his strong 


| arms, for one last caress, and then released ber. 
| In another minute he had gone. 


And so they 
parted with wrung hearts, fearing, as many 
young lovers have feared, that the hour-glass 
of time, or the scythe of death, would stand 
betweeen them in this life. 


Three days from that time Stephen was at 
Marseilles, and was engaged there at seamen’s 
wages to work under the engineer in the 
Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship Ava. It 
sailed, and he sped on his way; if his heart 
was heavy, his spirit was good ; his belief in 


might tell that, by its strange, high, lumbering | Margaret's faithfulness was very considerable j 


' pews, which no devout young Oxford curate | his belief in his own was amazingly firm. 








I cannot leave my father, | 








the case with every fact since the world began ; 
and tha’ is, that a woman of a certain age, who 
has self control, and has cultivated her powers 
of fascination, can, if she chooses to do it, ac- 
quire an inflaence over young girls, which al- 
most amounts to idolatry on the one side, and 
against which even a lover can hardly hold his 
own. So, Margaret Meriton, who liked to be 
charming, and was necessitated in her character 
as music-teacher to eschew flirting, made her- 
self particularly charming to her pupils, who 
all adored her after the fashion of young girls. 
| We may also suppose, if we like, that she 
thought a little of poor Stephen, and for his 
sake did not wish to lose her skill in the art of 
being delightful for want of practice. So the 
two sat down, and proceeded very amicably for 
some time. At last, the fantasy seized Marga- 
ret that Miss Vereker should repeat a certain 
passage a given number of times, as a penalty 
for falling short inthe mode of performing it. 
The young girl’s spirit did not bear this bur- 
den very meekly; first her pride rose, then 
mortification did battle with pride, and lastly, 
the spirit of sullenness descended, and utterly 
paralysed Miss Vereker’s vocal powers. A de- 
cided pause ensued. Margaret, smiling to ber- 
self as the altered intonation fell on her ear, 
turned round, and met such a blaze of indigna- 
tion on the pretty face as (we are sorry to re- 
cord it) made her smilea great deal more. Then 
she commenced the song herself. The refrain 
was, 
Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one word which, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 


She sang it deliciously, and in so doing 
forgot, or seemed to forget, her pupil, her 
home, and her father’s people. The inexorable 
spirit of music spoke to her of other things; 
and, as her fingers wandered over the keys, her 
face grew very wistful, almost sad, and she no 
longer remembered even to tease Miss Vereker, 
who was affected like Saul, in so far that the 
mutinous demon was in some sort charmed out 
of her; and she was pondering how she might 
best descend from her pedestal of pride, and 
make submission to Margaret, without losing 
her dignity. The song was finished, and both 
came back to realities. Margaret did not care 
about conquering herself, but was wondrously 
fond of conquering other people; so she de- 
voted an instant to Miss Vereker, and having 
ascertained by an almost imperceptible glance 
that young lady’s state of mind, she proceeded 
to apply the actual cautery. She took the 
song, and gave it to her, saying very sadly, 
‘‘ Until to day, I always sang that song with 
pleasure, Cecile, but you have joined to it a 
less pleasant memory; I hope you will like it 
better from this time than I shall;’’ and she 
bent over it, and with her pencil wrote on the 
margin, Revolte. Cecile Vereker gave a con- 
vulsive gulp; but, before she could utter the 
words of contrition which hung on her lips, a 
youth of seventeen years, the facsimile of his 
sister, entered hastily. ‘May I see you home, 
Miss Meriton? I have stayed in on purpose,”’ 
he added, in a boyish pleading manner. 

Margaret was arranging her shawl round her 
shoulders, and she did this very deliberately, 
bending down her head, while an amused smile 
played about her lips. Meanwhile the boy 
eyed her as if he longed to assist her, but re- 
frained, lest he should meet with a repulse. 
Possibly some memory of former rejections 
aided his apparent moderation. Then she 
looked up, and gave him her hand. ‘ No,I 
thank you, young George, a poor music- 
mistress hardly needs an escort. Good-night, 
Cecile.’’ 

The lad followed her to the door with a pro- 
voked look on his handsome young face. I 
dare say that youug George grated on his ears. 
He returned to his sister, and regarded the fire. 
«She is too handsome to walk alone. I wish 
I were a man, Cis, and then I would marry her.’”’ 

This new view made Cis deliberate a little. 
The result was favorable. «That would be 
very nice, George, and then I need not take 
any more singing lessons of her—at least, un- 
less I liked the songs particularly,’? she added, 
as her eye fell on the French word Revolte. 

Margaret gave two more lessons on her road, 
and then walked quickly home, and safely too, 
in spite of young George’s fears. 

Her father, a poor gentleman in the first in- 
stance, became poorer still; an amateur musi- 
cian, he was reduced to make his pleasure 
minister to his necessity. His health, as we 
know, failed him more than his fortune; for as 
Margaret bad said, so she had done, and in the 
matter of a daughter he was decidedly a much 
to be envied man. When she returned, he 
was sitting in his chair by the fire, thinking 
long of her, as the Scotch say; in her eyes 
he looked, each time she came back, more 
gentle, feeble, and shadowy than before. She 
busied herself about him buoyantly and plea- 
santly, as was her wont. 


CHAPTER IV. 


| weather. 


| beat time 





In quickly told tales like this, there is no! 


| room, as there is no need, to detail the course 
| of each day which went to make up her life. 
| Margaret Meriton was fast growing rich. I 
_don’t mean that she had amassed landed pro- 
| perty, but she had for many years been liable to 
, the income tax (all English hearts will feel for 
“her and with her in this respect.) Work was 6 
| law and necessity, but she did her work easily 
it suited her, and her gains were sufficient to 
support her father in great comfort. She was, 
moreover, much liked by the families around ; 
her unflagging gaiety of spirit, her quick 
| talents, and splendid voice, made her a wel- 
come addition to every society. No tidings 
from Sellon had ever reached her—yet, in spite 
| of it, she grew happier, handsomer, and 
stouter; she was not a-weary because he came 


the Mariana of the Moated Grange. 

Ten years from the time we last portrayed 
her she entered her fortieth year. It was a 
winter evening; there had been a driving 
shower of sleet and snow, with a keen, bitter, 
north wind ; the foot passengers in the street 
were whippei, blinded, and at last cowed by it, 
and retreated into their houses; the houseless 
poor betook themselves to alleys and doorways 
for shelter. The skies were sullen and lower- 
ing, and a dense mass of pale gray to the north- 
west afforded every prospect of more rough 
Ido not think any one could look 
more comfortable or handsome than Margaret 
Meriton, as she sat making the hot coffee in the 
snug study, clad in rich garments of sober hue, 
as befitted her age and purse. Her father was 
still alive, and was seated in the self same 
chair. His head was very white, and quite 
bowed on his breast, and his long, thin fingers 
restlessly. She spoke only a few 
words to him now and then, and they were ca- 
ressing, and such as might have been used to a 
child. At last she settled herself in her own 
lounging chair, cut open a new book, and was 
soon deep in it. Gradually the new book found 
its resting-place on the floor, and Margaret re- 
posed calmly. There was a rumbling of car- 
riage-wheels close to the house, and then a 
halt. But there was no magnetism in the air 
to warn Margaret of any one being near her, 
more than that gentle shadowy man whom she 
had tended for so many years. Then a foot- 
step in the hall, and hand on the door. Even 
the seven sleepers awaked at last, and when the 
door opened, Margaret started to her feet, fully 
prepared to deny that she had been otherwise 
than wide awake. She heard a deep voice say, 
«I know the way,”’ then came a face bronzed 
fiery red, full blue eyes, not altogether strange 
to Margaret—at least she had seen such in her 
dreams—a mass of hair, beard, moustache, and 
whiskers of a hue which was pale only beside 
the face. All this surmounted a figure huge in 
every way, but especially in breadth. Margaret 
stood wondering —and the figure stood wonder- 
ing also. Like the Ancient Mariner, “he fixed 
her with his glittering eye,’’ and as he per- 
formed this operation he drew off wrapping 
after wrapping, and at length stood confessed 
as Stephen Sellon, weighing at least sixteen 
stone. He was not a tall man, so appearances 
did not assist him on that score. Then the 
blue eyes danced with amusement, the white 
teeth showed themselves, and a hearty, full, 
sonorous laugh broke the ice. 

‘‘ Margaret, do you not know me?”? He 
stepped forward, and kissed her, at first lightly 
on her cheeks, and then putting her back, With 
another glance and angther laugh, he followed 
up that kiss by many others, and they came so 
fast and warm that Margaret had not really 
presence of mind to resist. ‘I ascertained 
you were still Margaret Meriton, or you would 
not have seen me here to-night. Is this your 
father ?”’ 

She led him up to the old man gently. 
«« Speak tenderly to him, Stephen, he is quite 
childish now.’? Something in the subdued 
womanly tone of Margaret’s voice gave Stephen 
a choking sensation; however, he cleared his 
throat, and shook hands with Mr. Meriton. 

The poor gentleman looked up with his wam 
apprehensive smile. ‘‘ You’ll be kind to Mar- 
garet, sir—you'll be kind to her,’”’ and then he 
rambled on incoherently. 

Margaret had not forgotten how to blush, 
and at this random speech of her father’s the 
blood rushed up in torrents to her hair roots, 
leaving a transient crimson on her throat and 
neck. Apparently this enchanted Stephen; he 
rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny 
beard, and sat down, and watched Margaret 
as she poured out coffee for him, with the 
bright, cheerful, trusting look of twenty years 
before. 

«« Ah, Margaret,” he continued, laughingly, 
«I swore that were you faded, worn, and 
weazen, I would still be true; but -you have 
not fretted for me, you have not the assur- 
ance to pretend it. Am I absolved from my 
oath ?”? 

Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious 
glance, signifying, Et tu Brute! 

«« Yes, I know,” he added, surveying rather 
ruefully his own ample person. “We have 
both much to forgive.”” There was no expla- 
nation asked, for none was required; they both 
felt supremely happy. 

Shall we leave them so? Ah, young lovers; 
would you believe it possible that that happy, 
handsome, comfortable-looking woman is Mar- 
garet Meriton, who, a score of years before, 
was condemned to separation, uncertainty, and 
work for her daily bread ; or that that good man, 
so jovial, frank, and portly, should be the exiled 
lover. Take courage—“‘men die, and the 
worms eat them, but not for love.”” They had 
each done their duty, not sadly and sternly, but 
merrily and well, and their tree of love blos- 
soms, though late in life. Perhaps, one of the 
things we love best to see, is the gentle, grave 
beauty of some autumnal flower, which glad- 
dens our eyes when the summer has fied, and 
the unkindly drip of the winter rain is at hand, 
and the sky is ashen gray, and our mother 
earth brown and lifeless. 





oj” A man that has pulled on a pair of 
close-fitting boots is like Jupiter in this respect 
—he has overcome the Titans. 


0> Dr. Ray, Superintendent of the Butler 
Hospital for the Insane, in his Report says, 
«« A hearty laugh is more desirable for mental 
health than any exercise of the reasoning fa- 
culties.”’ 

CF” “ Vowes or tue Nicnt.”—Those be- 
longing to male grimalkins, and such young 
gentlemen as tease attic bed-rooms with sere- 
nading about Araby’s daughter, and other 
Oriental females. 
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DON PEDRO OF BRAZIL. 


[Ses Excravine.) 

In the new work on Brazil, by Revs. Messrs. 
Kidder and Fletcher, adout to be issued from the 
house of Childs & Peterson, Mr. Fletcher gives 
an account of an exposition which he made for 
the benefit of commerce of specimens of Ame- 
ricam art, manufactures, &c. He thus con- 
cludes in regard to a visit to the palace of St. 
Christopher of which we give an illustration 
from the work referred to. That which we 
quote is deeply interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows the literary character of the enlightened 
Emperor of Brazil and the esteem in which he 
holds Mr. Longfellow. 





* A pleasing incident connected with this affair 


grew out of the late arrival at Rio of one of the 


presents destined forthe Emperor. After the 


« Exposition,’ I departed from the city and | 


became engaged in my legitimate labors in an- | 


other part of the Empire. In the month of July 


I returned from the Southern provinces, and 
found that the Messrs. Merriam, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, had sent out a superb edition of 
Webster’s unabridged quarto dictionary. I had 
also a few more books which were to be placed 
in the Emperer’s own library. An account of 
the presentation of these volumes was given in 
a private letter to Mr. J. P. Blanchard, of Bos- 
ton, from which I extract the following :— 


«¢ The giftof Messrs. Merriam arrived during 
my absence in the Southern provinces; but so 
soon as I returned [ procured it from the cus- 
tom-house, and in due time conveyed it to the 
palace. Of course it was too late for the Ex- 
position in the Nations! Museum ; but, as your 
State had been very poorly represented in May, 
I was glad to have this specimen of Massa- 
chusetts publication, and this monument of the 
patient and faithful labors of aman who has 
done so much to define and classify our mo- 
ther-tongue. 

«<¢ Tt was within two days of my departure for 
Babia and Pernambuca that I stole a few hours 
to go out to the Imperial Quinta of Boa Vista 
—the Palace of 8. Christovao. It is usual to 
go thither in a coach drawn by at least two 
horses; but, finding a nice new tilbury and a 
bright mulatto driver, I entered his vehicle, and, 
with “ Webster’s Dictionary,’”’ Hawthorne’s 
« Mosses from an Old Manse,’’ and Longfellow’s 
* Hyperion,”’ I was soon whirling, through the 
garden-lined streets of Engenho Velho, to the 
palace. The Palace of S. Christopher is situa- 
ted in one of the most picturesque environs of 
Rio de Janeiro. It stands in bold relief against 
the lofty green mountains of Tijuca, and is sur- 
rounded by beautifully-foliaged trees of the 
tropics. It has every adjunct that can make it 
a delightful residence. As we rolled through 
the long avenue of mango trees, I saw the 
coach of one of the Ministers bowling along 
with the servants in livery. My establishment 
looked small in comparison with this brilliant 
equipage ; but I felt that the three books which 
I bore with me would delight His Majesty more 
than all the carriages of the court. 


«<< descended after the Minister had entered, 
and was conducted to an ante-room by a cham- 
berlain, to whom I made known the purport of 
my visit and the nature of my volumes. Not 
wishing to trust my precious load to any ser- 
vant, I carried the three tomes (no light bur- 
den) before me. After passing many corridors, 
I came to a large, wide gallery, which over- 
looked a courtyard where@right fountains were 
playing, and the choicest and most fragrant 
flowers were blooming. 

«¢T had supposed that it was a day for private 
audience; but the long gallery was filled with 
gentlemen in waiting— noblemen, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Ministers, Charges, and officers 
en grande fenue, and some of them covered 
with decorations. I then learned from Senhor 
Leal, and from the Neapolitan Charge d’Af- 
faires, that the 13th of July was the anniver- 
sary of the Imperial Princess Leopoldina, and 
these gentlemen had come to felicitate their 
Majesties on the return of this anniversary. I 
took my stand at the extreme end of the wait- 
ing train, thinking that I had better have chosen 
a day when His Majesty was less occupied. 
Presently Don Pedro II. appeared, his fine, 
manly form towering above every other. He 
was dressed in black; and, with the exception 
of a star which sparkled upon his left breast, 
his costume was simple, and its good taste was 
most apparent when contrasted with the bril- 
liant uniforms of the court. 


«1 conjectured that His Majesty would first 


receive the congratulations of the glittering | 


throng that stood between him and the plainly- 
dreesed clergyman. Judge, then, of my sur- 
prise when, merely bowing, he passed by the 
many titled gentlemen and representatives of 
foreign courts, and came directly to the «« Web- 
ster,’ «« Hawthorne,” and “ Longfellow.”? With 
a pleasant smile, he addressed me, and led me 
to an open arch that overlooked the flowers and 
the limpid fountain. There he examined the 
books and bestowed high eulogium upon the 
dictionary—not only for the beautiful style in 
which it had been prepared by the publishers, 
but for the almost encyclopedic character of 
the work. He spoke of Mr. Hawthorne as an 
author of whom he had heard, and was glad to 
possess the «« Mosses from an Old Manse.”’ I 
called his attention particularly to the « Celes- 
tial Railroad,’’ which caused an allusion to Bun- 
yan’: “guide and road-book to the Celestial 
City.”” Since the month of May he had pro- 
cured all the poetical works of Mr. Longfellow, 
but had not yet added to bis library any of his 
(Mr. Longfellow’s) prose compositions. 
therefore considered «‘ Hyperion’’ a most inte- 
resting acquisition. 


«*« His Majesty conversed for a long time on | 
the objects for which I came to Brazil, and ex- | 
pressed his gratitude for the sourenirs which he | 
had received from citizens of the United States. | 


I stated to him that I would visit the Northern 
provitces and then return to my native land. 
He expressed the customary wishes of a bon 
voyage, &c., but, with great earnestness, said to 
me, in conclusion, « Mr. Fletcher, when you re- 
turn to your country, have the kindness to say 
to Mr. Longfellow how much pleasure he has 
given me, and be pleased to tell him combien je 
Pestime combien je l’aime !—how much I esteem 
him, how much I love him.’ ” 





BF” Toast given by a bachelor at a « bane 
quet”’ in Pottsville : “ The women and the coal 
of Schuylkill county—oh, how desolate would 
be the fireside without them.” 
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THE WANE OF THE CRESCENT. 


FROM “BOAT-LIFE IN EGYPT,”’ 
BY W.C. PRIME. 


It is profoundly interesting to stand in a 
spot where, daily, for a thousand years, the 
prayers of men have been offered up; where 
the stones are worn with the knees of sincere, 
if mistaken, believers; where there has never 
been a day, since the ninth century, when the 
voice of the muzzin was not heard across the 
court and through the shadowy arches, utter- 
ing that simple and sublime passage that has 
been so often uttered above this city and all 
the East, that one might think the air would 
sound it with its own morning winds forever 
after, ‘God is great. There is no deity but 
God. Mahommed is God’s apostle. Come to 
prayer, come to prayer; prayer is better than 
sleep; come to prayer. God is most great. 
There is no god but God.”’ 

At noonday and at sun setting the same chant 
has filled these arches with solemn melody. 
One cannot stand and hear it now without feel- 
ing that the voice is the same voice that uttered 
it ten centuries ago, though the men through 
whose thin lips it escaped on the air, are the 
dead dust of those centuries. Age is sublime. 
A creed, though false, is nevertheless magnifi- 
cent if it be old; and I cannot look on these 
tottering walls, these upheaving pavements, 
these crumbling towers, without a melancholy 
regret stealing in along with other feelings that 
this worship, this creed, is approaching its end, 
and that the day is fast coming when Islam and 
the creed of the Prophet wiil be to men like 
the memories of Isis and Apis—shadows flit- 
ting around the ruins of old Egypt. In broad 
daylight, when eyes and intellects are wide 
awake, the shadows are as clouds dark with 
memories of crime and wrong; shapes of 
hideous deeds, blackening the very name of 
humanity. 

But in night time and the moonlight, when 
we do not see these, there will be shapes like 
halos around the fallen minarets of Tooloon 
and Amer as around the obelisk of Heliopolis 
and the unchanging pyramids; memories of 
simple but grand faith in the hearts of old men 
that worshipped God, and died in every year 
and month of all the thousands that have shone 
upon these stones; shadows that will forever 
haunt the places that are sanctified by man’s 
holiest emotions—eincere and prayerful trust 
in God, though it were ina false god ; shadows 
that are changeful, but always there; long 
shapes and forms cast on the walls by the altar- 
flames, that remain and appear and flit here 
and there on pavement ard wall, though altar- 
fires be long extinguished, and the wall lie in 
dust on the broken pavements of the temple. 

But is this so, and is the end approaching? 
I asked myself the question im the city of Vic- 
tory, seated at my open window in the night- 
time, the moon shining gloriously—a dazzling 
moon—my table drawn to the window, and the 
tlame of my candle rising steadily, and without 
a flicker, in the profoundly silent air. Two 
hundred thousand people were lying around 
me, and I asked who and what they were, and 
what part they formed in the grand sum of 
| human valuation? Literally nothing. They 
| are not worth the counting among the races of 
|men. They are the curse of one of the fairest 
| lands on this earth’s surface. 
| I had been conversing that same day with 
| inteHigent Mussulmans, who not only expressed 
| their belief, but added their anxious hope that 
| the advance of English power in the East 
| would soon make Egypt an English possession. 
| I heard this everywhere among them. If they 
| knew anything about it—and Turks ought to 
| know more of it than Americans—they would 
| see that it is their manifest destiny. England 
| begins to see it as before she has only 
| wished it. 

I answered my question, Yes, the end is not 

| far distant. The mosque of Amer, traditional 

metre of the duration of the faith, is falling. I 

| saw with my own eyes a huge piece of its wall 

go crashing down into the dusty court, where 

the still sunshine fell on it as if it had been 

waiting for it; and no one will ever disturb its 
ruins. 

Just before break of day, from the mosque 
of Mohammed Ali at the citadel, the morning 
call to prayer sounds over the city. The Sul- 








tan Hassan, old Tooloon, and another and 
another take it up, and three hundred voices | 
are filling the air with a rich, soft chant, that | 
reaches the ear of the Mussulman in his pro- 
foundest slumber, and calls him up to pray. 





Does he obey? There was a time when, at 
that call, the city of Salah e’den had no closed | 
eye, no unbent knee in all its walls. But the | 
Mussulman is changed now. He beard the call | 
in his half-drunken sleep, stupefied with hash- 


ish, and he d—d the muezzin, and turned 


over to deeper slumber. He heard it in his | 
profound repose, after counting over the gains | 


he had made by cheating his neighbors, and he | 


perfumed couch of his slave, and he forgot the 
prophet’s in the present heaven. He heard it 
—yes, there were a few old men who remem- 
ber the glory of the Mamelukes; who heard 
their fierce shouts when the Christian invaders 
met them atthe pyramids; and who, wearied 
with long life, look now for youth and rest in 
Heaven, and they, when they heard the call, 
obeyed it, and theirs were the only prayers 
wasted on the dawning light in all of Cairo, and 
when they cease there will be none to pray. 

This is no fancy picture. Mark the prophecy. 
Our days may be few, but there are men living 
now who will see the crescent disappear from 
the valley of the Nile, and who will build their 
houses from the sacred stones of the mightiest 
mosques in Grand Cairo. The beginning of 
this end is visible already; but who can fore- 
see what is to follow? 





THE DEPARTURE. 


‘¢ Thus it is our daughters leave us.’’— Hiawatha. 


Gone from out the pleasant dwelling 
Which her gladsome yirlhood knew, 

W here the clover. blcoms and roses 
Breathed the open window through, 

W here I saw and learned to love ber, 
With affection warm and true, 

In her womanhood’s bright dawn, 

Little Jenny’s gone! 


Gone—but not out on the hillside 
With the bout ding lambs at play— 

Twisting wreaths of apple-blossoms, 
Echoing tne wild-bird’s lay, 

Chasing butterflies and sunbeams 
All the livelonz summer day, 

With a footstep like a fawn ; 

Little Jenny’s gone! 


Gone—but not to yonder grave-yard, 
Buried from the cheerful light— 
Not by death’s resistless fingers 
Are her blue eyes closed in night ; 
Not with snowy fingers fulded 
On her bosom still and-white, 
Not with cold lips pale and wan, 
Little Jenny's gone! 


Gone—to yonder bustling city, 

W here life’s eddying currents meet, 
Toa proud and stately mansion 

On a fashionable street, 
In the modern style of grandeur 

Decked and furnished all complete, 
With her bridal-bonnet on, 
Little Jenny’s gone ! 

—Portland Transcript. 





Sacacity oF tHe Ox.—-The following in- 
stance of sagacity in the ox, was related te 
me by an old farmer, who assured me of its 
truth, although, as he expressed it, ‘he was 
so young when it happened, that he would not 
be willing to qualify to it now.’’ ‘+ It was on 
the farm next to my father’s down in Hamp- 
sher State. The farmer had an ox that was 
the unruliest critter that ever my two eyes be- 
held. There warn't no fences could stop him. 
If he couldn’t jump over, he’d get under, or 
fall on it and break it down ; he was constantly 
in some mischief or other; eating up folks’ 
garden sauce and destroying their crops. His 
owner put boards over his eyes, put yokes of 
all kinds on him, but all tone purpose. So 
finally he took and shut him up in his barn- 
yard. But the tarnal critter would undo the 
button on the barn-door, and open the grain- 
boxes, and get into the hay-mow, and commit 
all sorts of devastation. He tried all manner 
of ways to fasten his barn-door, but the ox 
would circumvent him. At last he made a 
large button of a piece of hard-wood scantlin’, 
got a ladder, and fixed the button right over 
the top of the barn-door. So he walked into 
the house and told his fulks what he had done. 
‘And now,’ says he, ‘I guess old Brin won’t 
get into the barn again in a hurry.’ His words 
were scarcely out of his mouth, when he heard 
a dreadful poundin’ out in the barnyard. He 
run to the winder, and what do you s’pose he 
saw? Why. the ox had seen him fix the but- 
ton, and knowing he couldn’t never reach it, 
he had tuk up a two-year-old bull that was 
runnin’ in the yard, and held him up, and ac- 
tually made that innocent critter turn the but- 
ton for him!” 


OriGIn or THE Bonnet.—The first bonnet 
worn in England was brought from Italy in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and its form was a 
compromise between the present round Italian 
peasant hat, and the French hood. The ma- 
terials employed in constructing these head or- 
naments were—crimson, satin, elaborately em- 
broidered, cloth of gold, and similar rich ma- 
terials. The Leghorn flat, with perpendicular 
crown, and a wide brim standing out far around 
the face, was the first legitimate bonnet worn, 
and tais appeared long after Elizabeth’s time. 
It was trimmed with artiticial flowers, and im- 
mense bows of ribbon. Our present neat and 
exquisitely delicate and tasteful head covering 
is but a modification of this huge affair, which, 
not until very many years back, was so univer- 
sally worn and admired. 


0G™ The more polished the society is, the 


j did not feel like praying. He heard it in the less formality there is in it. 


IGENERALOBSERVATIONS ON 

FASHION AND DRESS. 
| Many elegant dresses have been prepared for 
‘the flower-shows and other open-air fetes, 
| which usually teke place at the present season. 
One consists of a robe of sea-green silk, trim- 
med with flounces edged with stripes in green 
| satin. A large shaw! of white muslin ornament- 
ed with needlework} and trimmed with two 
deep frills scalloped at the edge, and worked 
in a very rich pattern. The bonwet is compo- 
sed of Freach chip, trimmed with white tiow- 
ers, with foliage intermingled. A small vio- 
lette of blonde is attached to the edge of the 
brim. Sprays of peach- blossom are iutermin- 
gled with the under-trimming, and the strings 
are formed of green ribbon. Gloves of pale 
pink kid, and bracelets of gold and enamel.— 
The parasol adapted to this costume consists 
of violet color moire, covered with black 
lace. 

Among the novelties in light articles, intro- 
duced for summer wear, may be mentioned 
several basquices of black and white lace, of 
very elegant patterns. Square shawls and 
peints (or half-shawls) of black and white lace 
will also be worn during the summer in out- 
door costume. 

A novel style of mantelet, of peculiar light 
texture, has just been received from Paris. It 
is composed of black tulle, covered with rows 
of narrow black velvet set on in a chequered 
pattern. A deep fall of black tulle, without 
fullness, descends from the upper edge over 
the body of the muntelet, and this fall is also 
chequered with narrow rows of black velvet. 
The lower edge of the mantelet and the fall 
are both finished by a broad band of velvet. 

The bonnets most remarkable for taste or 
novelty which have recently appeared, include 
several composed of straw of various kinds.— 
One of gray straw is trimmed with a feather of 
the same color, which encircles the crown.— 
The front of the bonnet and the curtain are 
edged with black lace, and in the inside there 
is a small wreath of red flowers. Strings of red 
ribbon. A bonnet of leghorn is trimmed with 
a wreath of pink rhododendron. The brim 
and the curtain are edged with black lace. A 
bouquet of rhododendron and a bow of black 
lace, intermingled with blonde, form the under- 
trimming; and the strings, which consist of 
pink ribbon, are bordered with black lace edg- 
ing. Of the new French chip bonnets, we may 
mention one ornamented with a wreath of vio- 
lets, and a fall of black lace. The strings are 
of white ribbon. 
bonnets composed of light textures, there is 
one of bouillonnes of white tulle over sea-green 
crape. 
wreath of foliage of various tints, passing from 
bright green to deep red, and intermingled with 
small red berries. The under-trimming is com- 
posed of blonde and a bandeau of foliage. The 
strings are of green ribbon. 

One of the most elegant dresses we have re- 
cently seen, adapted for dinner or neglige even- 
ing costume, consists of mallow-color silk. 
is trimmed with three deep flounces, edged 
with aruche. Over each of the silk flounces 
there isa flounce of black guipure, which is 
slightly sustained by the lower edge resting on 


Each flounce is surmounted by a ruche of silk 
similar to that at the edge, excepting that it is 
narrower, and interming'ed at intervals with 
small bows of very narrow black velvet. 


a jacket of black guipure. The jacket is trim- 
med at the lower part with a deep frill of gui- 
pure, descendiag low enough to meet the top 
flounce. This frill is looped up at intervals 
by bows of mallow-color ribbon. 
are wide, and droop low at the otter part of 
the arm; onthe inside of the arm they are 
gathered up by a bow of ribbon. 
edge of the jacket is ornamented with a double 


The sleeves 


low-color ribbon in the centre. This jacket is 


open in front at the upper part, and close at 


a bow of ribbon.—London Lady's 
June 20. 





Scnpry AGRICULTURAL AND Domestic Re- 
ceipts.— To Prevent Hoof+4il in Cattle—Cut 
their legs off just above the hoofs. 

To Make Batter Yellow—Work in scraped 
carrots and pounded butter.cup tlowers. 

To Make Hens Lay—Cut their heads off. 

To Fatter Hogs—Own a grist-mill. 

To Cure Hams—It of Western hogs, soak 
’em in whiskey and strychnine ; of Eastern hogs 
smoke ’em. 

To Keep Cattle Free from Lice—Singe the 
hair off close to the roots. 

To Prevent a Cow from Sucking Herself—Suck 
her yourself, or milk her dry. 

To Make a Good Garden— Get a good wife. 





bor’s poultry-yard in the night time. 
To Prevent Horn-Ail—Cut the animal’s body 
off close up to the horns. 


| 





Among the prettiest of the | 


It is trimmed on the outside with a | 


It | 


the ruche attached to the flounce beneath it — | 


The | 
corsage of this dress is low, and with it is worn | 


The upper 


frill of narrow guipure, havisg a ruche of mal- | 


the waist, in the centre of which it is fixed by | 
Paper, | 


To * Raise”? Poultry—Call at your neigh. | 


~ 


1857. 





A FANTASY. 


BARCLAY PENNOCK, 


BY MRS 


So close we stood, together, 
So near our hearts did beat, 
There lay but a single shadow 
On ur feet 


the green-sward at « 


~ 


To the 
Hung bare the heavens on high; 
ip through the 


A mi<t-wreath « 


r inmost soul of azure 


= morning brightness 


mbed the shy 


Ow 


Then in the silver silence 


«athe aware 


e looking 


e softiy said, Pbhis musie 


rd 
Doth my heart make night 


“ull long have I waited, weary, 


and noon 


For thy beart to learn the tune 


* Ob, leave the wind in the ash-tree 
Ob, leave the sea on the shore! 
For our bearts shall beat this measure 
Dear love, till they beat no more'*’ 


— Home Journal 





BEAUTY IN LOVE. 


We believe that most novels preceding Jane 
Eyre made personal beauty a pre-requisite to 
the gaining of a woman’s heart. And we be- 
lieve that much fictitious trash since that time 
has followed in the same strain. At any rate, 
the idea of great personal beauty is inseparably 
allied, in the novel fed brain, with the idea ofa 
successful lover. Whether this notion with 
regard to personal advantages produces much 
despair in the minds of those not blessed with 
them, we are not sure. Still, as it is liable to 
do so, we have wished to bring together here a 
few facts proving that Miss Bronte wrote not 
against nature when she made Jane Eyre love 
the homely, disfigured, and not graceful Ro- 
chester. 

The celebrated Lady Hamilton was, proba- 
bly, the most beautiful, fascinating, and accom- 
plished English woman of her times. But this 
woman gave her heart, sinfully it is true, but 
unreservedly and overwhelmingly, to Nelson. 
And what were Nelson’s personal advantages ? 
He was an inferior, homely, tickly-looking man, 
and the additional disadvantages of the loss of 
an eye and an arm never alienated Lady Hamil- 
ton’s love. Such were the personal gifts need- 
ed to captivate and retain the most dazzling 
woman of her times. No man of his age was 
more successful in captivating women’s hearts 
than John Wilkes, and yet even his portrait is 
frightful, and his real face must have been 
hideous. Rogers speaks of his ‘ diabolical 
squint.’’ 

Equally successful, in the same way, was 
Mirabeau. And he, too, was a man utterly de- 
void of any pretensions to personal beauty. In 
speaking of himself to a lady he describes his 
appearance as that of a tiger that has had the 
small-pox! George the First or Second of 
England, had a daughter who, for reasons of 
ambition, was betrothed to a continental prince. 
When this prince came to London to marry 
her, he was found to be so inexpressibly ugly 
that the king told his daughter he could not ask 
her to marry him, and even at that late date, he 
would find some pretext for breaking off the 
match. The princess declined the proffered 
service, married the prince, and proved herself 
one ef the most devotedly-loving wives of her 
time. 

In Grammont’s Memoirs we learn that even 
in the artificial court of Charles the Second the 
| man whom the correct, fastidious, and univer- 
sally-sought Frances Jennings most eagerly 





| wished to marry was Jermyn, of whom Gram- 
mont says: ‘ As for his figure, there was no- 
thing advantageous in it. He was little; his 
head was large and his legs small; his features 
were not disagreeable, but he was affected in 
his carriage and behavior.’? He heard of Miss 
Jennings, went to court that he might see her, 
and, our author continues, “¢In the meantime 
Jermyn qaietly enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
the inclinations of the prettiest and most extra- 
ordinary creature in England declare in his 
favor.” And this triumph was in the midst of 
a crowd of noble forms and majestic faces— 

| Buckingham, Sidney, Monmouth, Talbot, and 

| their compeers. 





There is a most affecting and thrilling story 
told, in illustration of our theme, of Commo- 
dore Barclay, who fought the battle of Lake 
| Erie against Perry. He was engaged to be 
married to a fine English girl. At Trafalgar, 
with Nelson, he had lost an arm. At Lake 
Erie he lost a leg. On returning to England, 
feeling his condition very acutely, he sent a 
| friend to his betrothed to tell her that, under 
| the circumstances in which he found himself, 
| he considered her as released from all engage- 
| monte to him. The lady heard the message, 
| then said to the friend, «« Edward thinks I may 
wish our engagement to be broken because of 
his misfortunes, does he ? Tell him that if he 
only brings back to England body enough to 
| hold the soul he carried away with him, I'll 
marry him.”’ 

Does any man in his senses suppose that a 
woman of real worth would have preferred some 
| showy French dandy of the court of Louis the 

Fourteenth to the magnificently. gifted, although 
_ dwarfed and bumpbacked, Luxembourg? We 
| make great mistakes in these things. Love is | 
| one thing, mere optical admiration is very | 

much another thing. The most beautiful valen- 
tine that ever was penned has this instructive 
stanza: 


| 
It matters little outwardly 


W hat thou mayst be or seem, 
If on-y thou canst inwardly 
} Answer to this bright dream 


That is the true philosophy of a true woman. 
The woman who will marry you because of 
| your beauty wonld about as readily transfer her 


|manner is not the equal of conversational 
| power. Indeed Shakspeare has said: 


The man who has a tongue is no man 
If with that tongue he cannot win a woman 


| But personal beauty, grace of mapner, and 
| conversational power, however much they may 
| get admiration, will not win love. It is pecu- 
| liar gifts of character will do that and they only. 
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Trrs.—Moore 

laid it down as a rule that genius and domestic 

incompatible with, and 

One day, when he asked 


GeNItvs AND THE Dowmestr 


; happiness were ex- 
clujed, each other. 
in Wordsworth’s presence, if such was not ne- 
cessarily the case, the grave poet of the Lakes 
| replied—* Men do not make their homes un- 
| happy because they have genius, but because 
they have not enough genius; a mind and sen- 

timents of a higher order would render them 
| capable of seeing and feeling all the beauty of 
the domestic ties.’’ 





A Bap Catcu.—When Dumas was a witness 
at Rouen, on the famous trial for murder by 
| duel, where Lola Montez also figured, he was 
| asked his profession. “Ab!” said he, “if I 
were not in the native city of Corneille, I 
should call myself adramatist.’”” He was look- 
ing for a compliment—and did not find what 
he sought. The judge respected the supre- 
macy of Corneille; and remarked, with sly 
irony: “Sir, there are degrees and extremes 
in every profession !”’ 





- Mseful Receipts. 








How to Rip ANIMALS AND PLaAnts or Ver- 
min.—The Agricultor publishes a letter from 
M. Raspail, giving an account of a plan for de- 
atroying vermin on animals, and also trees and 
plants. The process he recommends is to make 
a solution of aloes, (one gramme of that gum 
to a little water,) and by means of a long brush 
to wash over the trunks and branches of trees, 
with this solution, which will speedily, he says, 
destroy all the vermin on them, and effectually 
prevent others approaching. In order to cleap 
sheep and animals with long bair, they must be 
either bathed with this solution, or be wel? 
washed in it. The writer mentions several 
trials which he had made of the solution with 
the most complete success, and very strongly 
recommends it to general use.—Paris Corres- 
pondent of the Morning Advertiser. 


Mitk Paint.—Mix water lime with skimmed 
milk. to a proper thickness to apply with a 
brush, and it is ready for use. It is too cheap 
to estimate, and any one can put it on who can 
use a paint brush. It will adhere well to wood, 
whether smooth or rough—to brick, stone or 
mortar where oil has not been used, in which 
case it will cleave to some extent,—and forms 
avery hard substance, as durable as the best 
oil paint.”"—Country Gentleman. 

Kickine Horses.—If a horse appears to kick 
in the stable from a merely vicious propensity, 
the best cure is to tie a truss of straw behind 
him, suspended from the ceiling by a cord, in 
order to give it full swing—letting the truss 


likely to hit it. After the first night a horse is 
rarely known to kick again. The only precau- 


knee-caps, as, when struck by the return of the 
straw, horses are generally so terrified that they 
spring forward or upwards, and might injure the 
knees against the manger. 
lieve, is well known in Germany; and I have 
an Irish horse now that could be cured by no 
other means. 
a stable kept too hot, warm clothing is often a 

cause of kicking. I bad once a mare with an 
irritable skin in a London stable, always hot 

during summer nights; she kicked until her 

legs were swollen. After trying various other 

means with no avail, I had ber stripped of all 

clothing, both night and day; and she never 

kicked afterwards, although again clothed on 

the return of winter.—Correspondent Londom 
Field. 

To Crean Piaster or Paris Brsts.—Take 
a small piece of very clean whiting and dissolve 
it in a little water. Then lay it over the bust 
in the form of whitewash. A little isinglass 
added to the water, made warm previous to . 
mixing with the whiting, will prevent the white 
rubbing off when touched. 


To Crean Wooiten Anticires.—For remey—- 
ing grease and dirt from fine woollen articles, 
of delicate color, the gall of oxen and cows has 
been used from time immemorial. Its action 
is the same as soap in removing the grease, 
while it is almost inert regarding the colors. In 
the hands of skillful persons, however, soap is- 
just as safe, and is more pleasant to use, on ac- 
count of the absence of offensive odor. To use 


be squeezed and handled freely. It requires 
considsrable handling of the article in the 
liquid before the gall acts thoroughly. After 
the dirt and grease are removed, the dress, 
shawl, or whatever it may be that is washed in 
it, should be thoroughly rinsed in clean soft 
water. It will take three or four fresh sup- 
plies of water to remove all traces of the gal’ 
from the goods, and none must be left in on 
account of its offensive smell. This is a very 
safe process of washing fine woollen articles of 
light green blue, and various other delicate 





| colors. Children’s dresses of fine merino cloth 


may be safely washed in this manner. One 


| gall will suffice for a small dress. Another pia 
is to dissolve some fine toap in hot water, and — 


allow it to become quite cold, then wash the 


| article in this, taking care not to rub it violent 


| affections to your carriage if its varnish were | ly. The soap suds should be quite strong, or 


brighter or its proportions more in accordance 
| with the taste of her professor of millinery. 


| In winning admiration personal beauty is not 


} the equal of grace of manner; and grace of 


| the soap will be decomposed by the grease in 


| the article to be washed ; the suds must also be © 


thoroughly rinsed out of the articles in cold, 
soft water. 
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since hardly better—no bridle to await the result of their reconnaissance, 
better, indeed —-is the The peculiar attitude in which they had placed 
behavior of these sa- themselves, and the apparent earnestness with 
vages towards the wo-) which they glanced over the bushes, led ns to 
men of their own blood believe that some object was before their eyes 
and = kind—-their own | of more than common interest, 
sqyuaws, | So it proved. We had ac wrcely halted, whem 
Talk not to me of the | they were seen to retire suddenly from the cover, 
noble savage—-of the and rising erect, run at full speed back down 
simplicity and gentle. | the hill—at the same time making signals to ns 
ness of that condition | to conceal ourselves. 
falsely termed a “ state Fortunately, there was timber near, and in a 
of nature.” It is not few seconds we had all ridden into it, taking 
niture. God meant not | the horses of the trappers along with us. 
man to be a wild Ish.! The declivity of the hill enabled the scouts 
maelite on the face of the to run with swiftness; and they were among 
earth. | the trees almost as soon as we. 
for so-| What is it ?”? inquired several in a breath. 














backs of the horses.— 
The poor brutes them- 


(Tame Lyric appeared anonymously In an old | selves suffered equally 
trish m | } | with their owsers; they 


| stood cowering under 
Away—awny o'er the feathery crest the cok, with their bips 
Of the beautiful blue a ee to the cutting blast, their 
Fer our tell-jet lies on its ng breast, 
And our wealth's ia the glorious sea limbs drawn close toge- 
And we've byin’d In the grasp of the flereest night, ther, and their flanks 
To the god of the sons of toil, shaggy and shivering. — 
As we cleft the wave by Us own white light, Some balf sheltered 
And away with its ecaly «poil. ate Gil 
Then ob for the long and the strong oar-sweep wr 
We have given, and will agaia ; bushes, scarce caring to 
For when children’s weal lies in the deep, touch the grass at theit 
Oh! their fathers wast be men feet. 
It wonld have 


eisy enough to make a 
fire; there was dry wood 


THE FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


themselves 


been 





And we'll think, a* the blast grows loud and long, 
That we bear our off«pring’s cries— 
And we'll think, as the surge grows tail and strong, | 
Of the tears in their mother's eyes 


Man was made 
for civilization — 


And we'll reel through the clutch of the shivering 
green, 
For the warm, warm clasp at hbome— 
For the soothing smile of each heart's own queen, 
And he: arm«, like the fying foam 
Then ob for the lony and strong oar «weep 
We have given, and wiil aga): 
For when chiidren's weal lies in the dee 


Ob their fathers mest be men 


Do we yearn for the land when tossed on this 
Lat it ring to tbe proud one’s tread 

Far worse than the waters and winds may bi«s 
Where the poor man gleans his bread 

If the edder-tongue of the upstart knave 
Can bleed what it may not bend, 

*T were better to battle the wildest wave, 
That the spirit of storms could send. 


Than be singing farewell to the bold oar-sweep 


We have given, and will again ; 
If our souls should bow te the savage deep, 
Oh! they'll never to savage men 


And if death, at times, through a feamy cloud, 
On the brown-brow'd boatman glares, 
He can pay bim his giince with a soul as proud 
As the form of « mortal bears ; 
And ob "twere glorious, sure, to die, 
In our tolls for some on sbore, 
With a hopeful eye fix'd calm on the sky, 
And a hand on the broken oir 
Then oh, for a long, strong, steady sweep ; 
Hold to \t—hurtab—dasb on: 
If our babes must fast ti) we rob the deep, 
'Tis time that we had begun. 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 


A ROMANCE of the WAR WITH MEXICO 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


A SUBTERRANEAN FIRE. 





In the midst of my meditations, night de- 
scended upon the earth. It promised to bea 
moonless night. A robe of sable clouds formed 
asombre lining to the sky, and through this 
neither moon nor stars were visible. 

It grew darker apace, until in the dim light 
I could scarcely distinguish the forms of my 
compenions—neither men nor horses, though 
both were near me. The men were still asleep, 
stretched along the grass in various attitudes, 
like so many bodies upon a battle field. The 
horses were too hungry to sleep—the constant 
** crop-crop”’ told that they were greedily brows- 
ing upon the sward of gramma-grass that, by 
good fortune, grew luxuriantly around. This 

["would be the best rest for them, and I was glad 
to think that this splendid provender would in 
a few hours recruit their strength. It was the 
chondrosium faneum, the favorite food of horses 
and cattle, and in its effects upon their condi- 
tion almost equal to the bean or the oat. I 

» knew it would soon freshen the jaded animals, 
and make them ready for the road. At least 
in this there was some consolation. 

Notwithstanding the preoccupation of my 
thoughts, I began to be sensible of a physical 
discomfort, which, despite their low latitude, 
is often experienced upon the southern prairies 

Id. A chill breeze had set in with the 

ight, which in half an hour became a strong 

violent wind, increasing {n coldness as in 

\ 

t half hour the thermometer must have 

at least fifty Fabrenheit degrees; and 

such a phenomenon js not rare upon the plains 

of Texas. The wind was the well known 

Shorther,”’ which often bills both men and 

that chance to be exposed to its icy 
eath. 

; BI havé endured the rigor of a Canadian win- 

Y ter—have crossed the frozen lakes—have slept 


upon @ snow-wreath amidst the wild wastes of 


;Wupert’s Land; but I canuot remember cold 
fmore intensely chilling than that I have suf- 
‘ fered in a Texan norther. This extreme does 
spot arise from the absolute depression of the 
‘thérmometer—which at least is but a poor in- 
dicator of either heat or cold—I mean the sen- 
+ sation of either. It is more probably the con- 
trast arising from the sudden change—the ex- 
} posure—the absence of proper clothiug or shel- 
ter—the state of the blood—with other like 
circumstances, that cause both heat and cold 
to be more senaibly felt. 


I had ofttimes experienced the chill blast of | traced under that amorpbous obscurity, and we 
| had no means of carrying a light, even had this 


the norther, but never more acutely than upon 
that might. The day had been sweltering hot— 


the: thermometer at noon ranging about the 
Peone-hundredth degree, while in the first hour 


, SF darkness it could not have been far above | 


Chiatwentieth. Had I judged by my sensations, 
.Aratiouid have put it even lower. Certainly it 
fpassed the freezing-point, and sharp sleet 
hail were borne upon the wings of the 


, wind. 
- With nerves deranged from want of rest and | 


r the hot day’s march—after the 


repiration produced by long exposure upon | 


A heated surface of the burat prairie—I per- 

felt the cold more acutely than I should 

rt ise have done. My blood seemed to 
stagnate and freeze within my veins. 

I was fain to wrap around my body a buffalo- 

obe, which some careless savage had dropped 

the trail. My followers were not so well 


ished; starting as we had done, without | 


any thought of being sbsent for the night, no 
, reparation had becn made for camping out. 
nly @ portion of them chanced to have their 
lankets strapped upon the cantles of their sad- 

3 these were now the fortunate ones. 
<The porther had roused all of them from 
yeir slumbers—had awaked th>m as suddenly 
a douche of cold water would have done; 
one and all were groping about in the dark- 


me secking for their blankets, some for 


b shelter as was afforded by the lve side of 
bushes. Fortunately there were saddle- 


» and these were soon dragged from the 


tt i et ee ee 


| burning—the 


| cies of me: 


jdling fires 





| heads, as though one and all of us were on fire. 


; ont the whole night—cold wind, sharp, icy 
| sleet, and black darkness, that seemed palpable 
| to the touch. 
| could not have afvanced along the trail. Grand 


| with one blast would have whisked out a torch 


| Ress iteelf, to belong to the night. 
| night lasted, so loug continued they. 
came to an end, all vanished together—the | 


tors forespeak their plane. 
‘ 


jin plenty near the spot, 


and of best kind for 


Spe- 


sone 


the 
large 
juite. 
were 


of the men for kin- 


at once, re. 

gardiess of consequences; 

but this design was over- 

ruled by the more pru- 

The 

strongly 

against it. Cold as was 

the night, and dark, they 

knew that neither the 

torther nor the dark- 

ness would deter Indians 

from being abroad. A 

party might be out upon 

the prowl; the very buffalo-skin we had picked | 
up might bring a squad of them back; for it ' 
was the grand robe of some brave or chief, 
whose whole life-history was delineated in 
hieroglyphical painting upon its inner surface. 
To have made a fire, might have cost us our 
lives; so alleged the trappers, Rube and Garey. 
It would be better to endure the cold, than risk 
our scalps; so counselled they. 

But for all that, Rube had no idea of being | 
starved to death; he could kindle a fire, and 
burn it upon an open prairie, without the least 
fear of its being seen; and in a few minutes’ 
time he had succeeded in muking one that could 
not have been discovered by the most sharp- | 
sighted Indian in creation. I had watched the 
operation with some interest. 

He first collected a quantity of dead leaves, 
dry grass, and short sticks of the mezquite-tree 
—all of which he placed under his saddle-blan 
ket, to prevent the rain and sleet from wetting | 
them. This done, he drew out his bowie-knife, | 
and with the blade «‘ crowed’’ a hole into the | 
turf about a foot deep, and ten inches or a foot 
in diameter. In the bottom of this hole he 
placed the grass and leaves, having first ignited 
them by means of his flint, steel, and «« punk’’ | 
tinder, all of which implements formed part of | 
the contents of Rube’s pouch and possible sack | 
—ever present. 


dent of the party. 


trappers were 


On the top of the now blazing 
leaves and grass he placed the dry sticks—first | 
the smaller ones, and then those of larger di. | 
mensions—until the hole was filled up to the 
brim—and over all he laid the piece of turf, 
originally cut from the surface, and which fit- 
ted as neatly as alid. 

His furnace being now finished, the trapper 
«‘hunkered’’ down close to its edge—ia sucha 
position as to embrace the fire between his 
thighs, and have it nearly underhim. He then 
drew his old blanket over his shoulders, allow- 
ing it to droop behind until he had secured it 
under the salient points of his lank angular 
hips. In front he passed the blanket over his 
knees, and both ends reaching the ground, 
were gripped tightly between his toes. The 
contrivance was complete; and there sat the 
old trapper like a handglass over a plant of 
spring rhubarb, a slight smoke oozing through 
the apertures of the scant blanket, and curling 
up around his «« ears’? as though he was hatch- 
ing upon a hotbed. But no fire could be seen, 
and Rube shivered no longer. 

He soon found imitators. The young trapper 
had already constructed a similar furnace; and 
the others were soon warming themselves by 
this simple but ingenious device. 

I did not disdain to avail myself of the extra 
«‘sbaft’? which the kind-hearted Garey had 
sunk for my accommodation ; and having placed 
myself by its side, and drawn the ample robe 
over my shoulders, I felt as warm as if seated 
in front of a sea-coal fire. 

Under other circumstances, I might have 
joined in the merriment produced in my com- 
panions by the ludicrous spectacle which we 
presented—a comic spectacle indeed; nine of 
us equatted at intervals over the ground, the 
blae smoke escaping through the interstices of 
our robes and blankets, and rising around our 


Wind, sleet, and darkness continued through- 


Ever so eager, ever 8o fresh, we 


war-trail as it was, it conld not have been 


been safe. We had no lantern, and the norther 


of pitchpine. 

We thought no more of going forward, until 
either the day should break or the wind come 
to a lull. 


At midnight we replenished our subterranean | 


fires, and remained on the ground. Hail, rain, 


| my mind. 


jacent thicket. 





wind and darkness. My companions rested their 
heads upon their knees, or nodding, slept. No 
sleep for me—not even the repose of thought. 
Like some fevered suftuyrer on 


couch, I counted the hours—the minutes. The 


| 
minutes seemed hours. | 
| 


Rain, hail, sleet and wind seemed, like dark- 


norther had exhausted Its strength. 

A wild turkey—killed before nightfall—with 
some steaks of the peccary-pork, furnished us 
with an ample breakfast. It was hastily cook- 


ed and hastily eaten; and as the first streak of | 


dawn appeared along the horizon, we were in 
our saddles, and advancing upon the trail. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


A RED EPISTLE. 


The trail led north-west, as written upon the 
No doub:? Isolina had heard her cap. 
I knew that she 


magucy. 


his wakeful | 


As long as | 
W hen it | 


THE RED 


EPISTLE. 


ciety; and only under its 
he 
sume the form and grace 


influence does as- 


of true nobility. Leave 
the 
~to 
his 


him to himself—to 
play of his instincts 
the indulgence of 
evil impulses—and man 
becomes a brute, a beast 
ot 
for wolf and tiger gently 
consort with their kind, 
und still more gently with 
their family: they feel 
the tenderness of the 
family tie. Where is 
the savage upon all 
the earth who does not 


prey. Even worse, 


herself understood something of the Comanche | ’a read write or print erthur as easy as fallin off | usurp dominion, and practise the meanest 
language. The accomplishment may appear! a log; for thur wur a Yankee fellur on Duck ' tyranny over his weaker mate? Where can 
strange, and not strange either, when it is known | Crik thet kep a putty consid’rable school thur, | you tind him? Not on the blood-stained ka- | Yanner he comes, by the jumpin Geehoso- 
that her mother could have spoken it well; with | 40 the ole ‘oman—thet ur Mrs. Rawlins—hed | roos of Africa, not upon the forest-plains of 


her it was a native fongue. 


still have learned the designa of the savages— 
for these southern Comanches are accomplish- 
ed linguists; many of them can speak the beau- 
tiful language of Andalusia! There wasa time 


| when @ portion of the tribe submitted to the | 
teaching of the mission padres; besides, a few | 
among them might boast—which they do not— | 
| of Iberian blood ! 


No doubt, the captive in their midst had 
overheard them discussing their projects. 
We had ridden about two hours, when we 


| came upon the ground where the Indians had 


made their night-camp. We approached it 


| warily and with stealth, for we were now tra- 


velling with great caution. We had need.— 
Should a single savage, straggling behind, set 
eyes upon us, we might as well be seen by the 
whole band. If discovered upon the war-trail, 
our lives would not be worth much. Some of 
us might escape; orif all, at least our plan 
would be completely frustrated. 

I say plan, for I had formed one. During the 
long vigil of the night, my thoughts had not 
been idle, and a course of action I had traced 
out, though it was not yet fully developed in 
Circumstances might alter it, or aid 
me in its execution. 

We approached their night-encampment, 
then, warily and with stealth. The smoke of 
its smouldering fires poiuted out the place, and 
warned us from afar. We found it quite de- 
serted—the gaunt wolf and coyote alone occu- 
pying the ground, disputing with each other 
possession of the hide and bones of a horse— 
the debris of the Indian breakfast. 

Had we not known already, the trappers 
could have told by the sign of the camp to what 
tribe the Indians belonged. There were still 
standing the poles of a tent—only one—doubt- 
less the lodge of the head chief. The poles 
were temporary ones—saplings cut from the ad- 
They were placed in a circle, 
and meeting at the top, were tied together 
with a piece of thong, so that, when covered, 
the lodge would have exhibited the form of a 
perfect cone. This we knew was the fashion of 
the Comanche tent. 

“Ef ’t hed ’a been Kickapoo,” said Rube, 
who took the opportunity of displaying his 
knowledge, ‘th’ud ’a bent thur poles in’ard, 
so ’s to make a sort o’ aroun top, d’ee see; 
anef ’t hed ’a beon Wacoes or Witchheetoes, 
thu'd ’a left a hole at the top, to let out thur 
smoke. Delawurs and Shawnee wud ’a hed 
tents, jest like whites; but thet ur ain’t thur 
way o’ makin a fire. In a Shawnee fire, the 
logs *ud ’a been laid wi’ one eend turned in an 
the tother turned out, jest like the star on a 
Texan flag, or the spokes o’ a wagon-wheel. 
Likeways Cherokee an Chocktaw wud’ a hed 
reg’lar tents, but thur fire wud ’a been alser 
diffrint. They’d ’a sot the logs puralel, side 
by side, an lit ’em only at one eend, an then 
pushed ’em up as fast as they burn’d. Thet’s 
thur way. ’Ee see these hyur logs is sot diff’- 
rint—tbur lit in the middle, and thet’s Kimanch 
for sartint—it ur.” 

Rube’s knowledge extended further. The 
savages had been astart as early as ourselves. 
They had decamped about daylight, and were 
now exactly two hours ahead of us on the trail. 
Why were they travelling so rapidly? Not 
from fear of pursuit by any enemy. The sol- 
diers of Mexico—had these been regarded by 
them—were too busy with the Saxon foe, and 
rice versa. They could hardly be expecting us 
to make an expedition to rob them of their 
captives. Perhaps they were driving forward 
to be in time for the great herds of buffalo, 
that, along with the cold northers, might now 
be looked for in the northern part of the Co- 
manche range. This was the explanation 


| given by the trappers—most probably the true 


one. 

Under the influence of singular emotion, I 
rode over the ground. There were other signs 
besides those of the savage—signs of the plunder 
with which they were laden—signs of civiliza- 
tion. There wers fragments of broken cups 
and musical instruments—torn leaves of books— 
remnants of dresses, silks and velyets—a small 
satin slipper (the peculiar chaussure of the 
Mexican manola) side by side with a worn-out 
mud-stained moccasin—fit emblems of savage 
and civilised life. 

There was no time for speculating on 80 
curious a confusion. I was looking for signs 
of her—for traces of my betrothed. 

I cast around me inquiring glances. Where 
was it probable she had passed the night? 


| Where? 


‘Young felJur! I ain’t much o’ a skollur, 
but I'd stake a pack o’ beaver plew agin a plag 
o’ Jeemes River, thet this hyur manuscript wur 
entended for yourself, and nob’dy else. Thur’s 
writin upon it—thet’s clur, an mighty kewr’ous 
ink Ireck’n thet ur. Oncest ov atime I kud 








I'd araised his har in the shakin o’a goat's tail. | 
Wagh! thet I wud.” 
Rube’s indignation against the betrayer hav- 
ing reached ite climax, brought his speech to a | 

termination. 

I had not waited fur its finale. The object 
which he held between his fingers had more 
interest for me, than either the history of his 
own early days, or the story of the betrayal. It 
was a paper—a note actually folded and ad- 
dressed « Warfield!’? We had found it upon 
the grass, close to where the tent had stood, | 
where it was held in the crotch of a split stick, | 
the other end of which was struck into the | 
greund. 

No wonder the trapper had remarked upon 
the ink; there was no mistaking the character | 
of that livid red ; the writing was in blood ! 

Hastily unfolding the paper, I read: 


‘ Henri! Iam still safe, but in dread of a sad 
Fate—the fate of the pocr while captive among | 
these hideous men. Last night I feared it, but the | 
Virgin shielded me. It has not come. Oh! I) 
shall not submit—I shall die by my own hand. | 
A strange chance has hitherto saved me from this 
horrid outrage. No! it was not chance, bul 
Heaven that interposed. It is thus: T 00 of my 
captors claim me—one, the son of the chicf—the 


other, the wretch to whom you granted life and 
freedom. Would to God tt had been otherwise ! | 


Of the two, he of white blood is the viler sarage— 
bad, brutal—a rery demon. Both took part in 
the capture of the steed, therefore both claim me 
as their ‘ property.’ The claim is not yet adjust- 
ed; hence have I been spared. But, alas! I fear 
my hour is nigh. A council its to be held that 
will decide to which of these monsters I am to be 
given. If to either, it is a horrid fate ; if to nei- 
ther, a doom still more horrible. Perchance you 
know their custom: I should be the property of 
all, Diosdemialma! Never—never! Death 
—welcome, death ! 

“ Fear not, Henri, lord of my heart! fear not 
that I shall dishonor your love. No—sacred in 
my breast, its purity shall be preserved, eren at 
the sacrifice of my life. I shall bathe it with my 
blood. ath me! my heart is bleeding now! 
They come to drag me away. Farewell! fare- 
well !”? 

Such were the contents of the page—the fly- 
leaf of a torn missal. Upon the other side 
was i. vignette—a picture of Dolores, the weep- 
ing saint of Mexico! Had it been chosen, the 
emblem could scarcely have been more appro- 
priate. 

I thrust the red writing into my bosom; 
and, without waiting to exchange a word 
with my companions, pressed forward upon the 
trail. 





| 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


MORE WRITING 


IN BRED. 


The men followed as before. We needed 
no trackers to point out the way; the path 
was plain as a drover’s road—a thousand hoofs 
had made their mark upon the ground. 

We rode at a regular pace, not rapidly. I 
was in no hurry to come up with the savages; 
I desired not to get sight of them before night- 
fall; it would be better not, lest they might 
also get sight of us. 

The plan I proposed to myself for the rescue 
of my betrothed, could not be accomplished in 
the daytime; darkness alone could avail me 
in carrying it out, and for nightfall must I 
wait. 

We could easily have overtaken the savages 
before night. They were but two short hours 
in the advance of us, and would be certain—as 
is their custom on the war-trail—to make a 
noon halt of several hours’ duration. Even 
Indian horses require to be rested. 

We calculated the rate at which they were 
travelling—ow many miles to the hour. The 
prairie-men could tell to a furlong, both the 
gait and the distance. 

The tracks of the poor captives were still 
seen along the trail. This showed that the 
party could not have been going faster than a 
walk. 

The prairie-men alleged there were many 
horses without riders—led or driven; many 
mules, too—the product of the foray. Why 
were the poor captives not permitted to ride 
them? 





Was it sheer cruelty, or brutal indifference | 
on the part of their captors? Did the inhuman 
monsters gloat over the sufferings of these un-| 
fortunate, and deny them even the alleviation , 


of physical pain? The affirmative answer to | prairie, were observed crouching behind some | 


| this child put thro’ a reg’lar”coorse 0’ the the Amazon, not by the icy shores of the Arc- 
But even without this knowledge she might | Testymint. I remembers readin ’bout thet ur! tic Sea, certainly not upon the prairies of 
| cussed niggur as toated the possible sack—/ North America. 

| Judeas, ef I reccoliex right, wur the durned | 
| raskul’s name—ef I kud ’a laid claws on him, | 


No man can be noble who would in wrath 
lay his finger upon weaker woman; talk not, 
then, of the noble savage !—fancy of pocta, 
myth of romancers ! 

The tracks of riderless horses, the footsteps 
of walking women—tender girls and childrena— 
upon that long tiresome trail, had for me a 


cruel significance—those slender tiny tracks of 


pretty feet—podres ninas ! 

There was one that fixed my attention more 
than the rest: every now and then my eyes 
were uponit; I fancied I could identify it. It 
was exactly the size, I thought. The perfect 


symmetry and configuration, the oval curve of 


the heel, the high instep, the row of small 
graduated globes made by the impression of 
the toes, the smooth surface left by the imprint 
of the delicate epidermis—all these points 
seemed to characterise the footprint of a 
lady. 

Surely it could not be hers? Oh, surely she 
would not be toiling along that weary track? 
Cruel as were the hearts of her captors, bru- 
tal as were their natures, surely they would not 
inflict this unnecessary pain? Beauty like 
hers should command kinder treatment, should 
inspire compassion even in the breast of a sav- 
age! Alas! I deemed it doubtful. 


We rode slowly on, not desirous of overta- 


king the foe: we were allowing them time to 
depart from their noon halting-place. We 


might as well have stopped for a while, but I 
could not submit to the repose of a halt. Mo- 
tion, however slow, appeared progress, and in 
some measure hindered me from dwelling upon 
thoughts that only produced unnecessary 
pain. 

Notwithstanding the incumbrance of their 
spoils, the Indians must have been travelling 
faster than we. They had no fear of foes to 
retard them; nought to require either spies or 
caution. They were now in their own country 
—in the very heart of the Comanche range— 
and in dread of no enemy. They were moving 
freely and without fear. We, on the contrary, 
had to keep our scouts in the advance; every 
bend of the road had to be reconnoitred by 
them, every bush examined, every rise of the 
ground approached /with extreme care and 
watchfulness. ~TPhese mancwuvres occupied 
time, and we moved slowly enough. 

It was after mid-day when we arrived at the 
noon-camp of the savages. They had kindled 
fires and cooked flesh. The smoke, as before, 
warned us, and approaching under cover, we 
perceived that they were gone. The bones, 
clean picked, were easily identified, and the 
mid-day meal showed that there had been no 
change in the diet of these hippophagists : 
dinner and dejeuner had been alike—drawn 
from the same larder. 

Again I searched the ground ; but, as before, 
the eyes of the trapper proved better than 
mine. 

‘‘Hyur’s a other billit-dux, young fellur,”’ 
said he, handing me the paper. 

Another leaf from the missal ! 

I seized it eagerly—cagerly I devonred its 
contents! This time they were more brief: 


‘¢ Once more I open my veins. 
meets to-night. 


Santissima Maria! 
shall attempt to escape. 
Sree, but my limbs are tightly bound. 
tried to undo my fastenings, but cannot. 
I but had a knife! 
may contrive to seize it, bul it must be an the last 
moment—it will not do to fail. Henri, I am firm 
and resolute ; I do not yield to despair. One way 
or the other, I shall free myself. They come ; 
the villain watches me ; I must a 


The writing ended abruptly. Her jailors had 
suddenly approached. The paper had evi- 
dently been concealed from them in haste; it 
had been crumbled up and flung upon the 
grass—for so was it when found. * ° * ° 

We remained for a while upon the spot, to 
rest and refresh our horses; the poor brutes 
needed both. There was water at the place, 
and that might not be met with again. 

The sun was far down when we resumed our 
march—our last march along the war-trail. 


They leave my hands 
I have 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


AN “OINJUN ON THB BACK-TRACK.’’ 


We had advanced about a mile further, when 
our scouts—who, as usual, had gone forward 


The council 
In a few hours it will be decided 
whose property I am—tzhose slare—whose— 
I cannot write the word. I 


Oh, if 
I know where one is kept ; I 


‘«Injun on the back-track,’’ replied the pant- 
> trappers. 
~« Indians !—how many of them?” naturally 
asked one of the rangers. 
«Who sayed Injuns? 
sharply retorted Rube. 


I sayed a Injun,’? 
“Darn yur palaver?, 
thur's no time for jaw-waggin. Git yur rope 
ready, Bill. "Ee durmed greenhorns! keep 


down yur guns—shootin won't do hyur—yud 


hev the hul gang back in the flappin o' a bea- 
ver’s tail. Let Bill rope the niggur, an the 


, young fellur hyur—he knows how; an ef both 


shed miss ‘im, I ain't agwiae. ‘Ee hear me, 
fellurs? Don't ne’er a one o’ ye fire: ef a gun 


‘ur wanted, Targuts ‘ll be surfficient, I guess. 


For yur lives don’t a fire them ur blunderboxes 
o’ yourn till I miss—they’d be heerd ten mile 
off. Ready wi’ yur rope, Billee? You, young 
fellur? All right; mind yur eyes both, an 
snare the durned niggur like a swamp-rabbit. 


phat!” 

The pithy chapter of instructions above 
detailed was delivered in far less time than it 
may take to read jit. The speaker never paus- 
ed till he had uttered the final emphatic ex- 
pression, which was one of his favorite phrases 
of embellishment, 

At the same instant I saw, just appearing 
above the crest of the ridge, the head and shoul- 
ders of a savage. Ina few seconds more, the 
body rose in sight, and then the thighs and legs, 
with a large piebald mustang between them. EF 
need scarcely add that the horse was going at a 
gallop; it is a rare sight when a horse-Indian 
rides any other gait. 

There was only one. The scouts were sure 
of this. Beyond the swell stretched an open 
prairie, and if the Indian had had companions 
or followers, they would have been seen. He 
was alone. 

What had brought him back on the trail? 
Was he upon the scout? No; he was riding 
without thought and without precaution. A 
scout would have acted otherwise. He might 
have been a messenger; but whither bound ? 
Surely the Indians had left no party in our 
rear? 

Quickly these inquiries passed among us from 
mouth to mouth, and quick conjectures were 
offered in answer. The voyageur gave the 
most probable solution. 

«* Pe gar! he go back for ze sheel.”’ 

«« Shield ! what shield ?”’ 

«“ Ah, you no see ’im. I seo ’im wiz me 
eyes. He was cache dans les nerbes—von 
larzg sheel—bouclier tres gros—fabrique from 
ze peau of de buffle—ze parfleche—et garnie 
avec les scalps—frais et sanglants—scalps Mexi- 
caines. Mon Dieu!” 

The explanation was understood. Le Blanc 
had observed a shield among the bushes where 
we had halted—like enough left behind by 
some of the braves. It was garnished with 
scalps, fresh Mexican scalps—like enough. The 
Indian had forgotten both his armor and his 
trophies ; he was on his way to recover them— 
like enough. 

There was no time either for further talk or 
conjecture; the red horseman had reached the 
bottom of the hill; in ten seconds more he 
would be lazoed or shot. 

Garey and I placed ourselves on opposite 
sides of the path, both with our lazoes coiled 
and ready. The trapper was an adept in the 
use of this singular weapon, and I too under- 
stood something of its management. The trees 
were in our way, and would have prevented the 
proper winding of it; but it was our intention 
to spur clear of the timber the moment the 
Indian came within range, and «‘ rope” him on. 
the run. 

Rube crouched behind Garey, rifle in hand, 
and the rangers were also ready, in case both 
the lazoes and Rube’s rifle should miss. 

It would not do to let the Indian either go 
on or go back; in either case he would report 
us. Should he pass the spot where we were, 
he would observe our tracks in a minute’s time, 
even amidst the thousands of others, and would 
be certain to return by another route. Should he 
escape from us, and gallop back, still worse. 
He must not be permitted either to go on or go- 
back ; he must be captured or killed ! 


For my part, I desired that the former should 
be his destiny. I had no feeling of revenge to 
gratify by taking the life of this red man; and 
had his capture not been absolutely necessary 
to our own safety, I should willingly have let 
him come and go as he listed. 

Some of my comrades were actuated by very 
different motives. Killing a Comanche Indian 
was, in their creed, no greater crime than kill- 
ing a wolf, a panther, or a grizzly bear; and it 
wes not from any motives of mercy that the 
trapper had cautioned the others to hold their 
fire; prudence alone dictated the advice—the 
reports of the guns might be heard. 

Through the leaves I looked upon the savage 
as he advanced. A fine looking fellow he was 
—no doubt one of the first warriors of his tribe. 
What his face was I could not see, for the war- 
paint disfigured it with a hideous mask; but 
his body was large, his chest broad and full, 
his limbs symmetrical, and well-turned to the 
very toes. He sat his horse like a centaur. 

I had no opportunity for prolonged obser- 
vation. Without hesitating, the Indian gal- 
loped up. 

I sprang my horse clear of the timber. I 
wound the lazo around my head, and hurled i¢ 
towards the savage; I saw the noose settling 
over his shoulders, even down to his hips. 


I sparred in the opposite direction ; I felt the 





quick jerk, and the taut rope told me I had se- 
eured the victim. 
I tuned in my saddle and glanced back ; I 


to reconnoitre— having ascended a swell on the | saw the rope of Garey around the neck of the 


Indian’s mustang, tightened, and holding him. 


all these questions was probably the true one, ' bushes that grew upon its crest. We all drew | fast. Horse and horsemen—both were ours! 
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MY PLAN. 
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The savage did not yicld himself up without 


@tinctive, as with a wild animal. He flung him- 
weif from his horse, and drawing his knife, 


trusted to my own swifmess of foot; and to 
hers; for well knew I her bold heart and free 
limb : it was no helpless burden I should have 
to bring away. 

I trusted to my being able to baffle their 
pursuit—to keep them back while she ran for- 
ward. For that purpose, I should take with 
me my knife and revolvers—I trusted to these, 





with a single cut severed the thong that bound | 


tim. 

Im another instant, he would have been off 
among the bushes; but before he could move 
from the spot, half-a-dozen strong arms were 
around him; and in spite of his struggles, and 
the dangerous thrusts of his long Spanish knife, 
ihe was “ choked” down and held fast. 

My followers were for making short work 
with him. More than one had bared their blades 
te finish him upon the spot, and would have 
dene so, had I not interfered. I was averse to 
@pilling his blood, and by my intercession, his 
life was spired. 

To prevent him from giving us further 
‘trouble, however, we tied him to a tree, in 
wach a manner that he could not possibly free 
himeclf. 

The mode of securing him was suggested by 
Stanfield the backwoodsman : it was simple and 
safe. A tree was chosen, whose trunk was 
large enongh to fill the embrace of the savage, 
wo that the ends of his fingers just met when 
his arms were drawn to their full stretch around 
it. Upon his wrists, thongs of raw hide were 
Semly knotted, and then tied together. His 
ankles were also bound by similar cords, the 
owis of which were staked, so as to hinder him 
from worming around the tree, and perchance 
wearing off his fastenings, or chafing them, so 
‘that they might break. 

The ligature was perfect; the most expert 
jeil-breaker could not have freed himself from 
such a binding. 

It was our intention to leave him thus, and 
perhaps set him free upon our return, if we 
whould return by that way—a doubtful hypo- 
thesis. 

I thenght not at the time of the cruelty we 
‘were committing. We had spared the Indian’s 
life—a mercy at the moment—and I was too 
much concerned about the future of others, to 
waste reflection on his. 

We had taken the precaution to leave him at 
some distance from the place of his capture; 


others of his party might come after, and discover 


him, soon enough to interfere with our plans. 
His prison had been chosen far off in the depth 
ef the woods; even his shouts could not have 
Seen heard by any one passing along the trail. 
He was not to be left entirely alone: a horse 


was te be his companion—not his own—for one 


of the rangers had fancied an exchange. Stan- 


Geld—not well mounted—proposed a “swop,”’ 


aa he jocosely termed it, to which the savage 


ad no alternative but consent; and the Ken- 


@uckian, having “ hitched’? his worn out nag to 

* w@ tree, led off the skewbald mustang in triumph, 
eciaring that he was now “ squar wi’ the In- 
dgens.”’ 
fred the “‘swop’’ been made with the renegade 
who had robbed him. 

We were about to leave the place and move 
en, when a bright idea suddenly came into my 
‘head: it oceurred to me that I too might effect 
@ profitable exchange with our new-made cap- 
‘tive—a swop, not of horses, but of men—in 
eshert, an exchange of persons—of identities ! 
‘Ia truth, a bright idea it was, and one that pro- 
mised well. 

I have said that I had already conceived 4 
plan for the rescue of my betrothed: I had 
done so during the night, and all along the 
route, in my mind I had been maturing it. The 
imcident that had just transpired had given rise 
to a host of new ideas—one, above all, that 
promised to aid me in facilitating the execution 
of my design. The capture of the savage, 
which had at first given me uneasiness, I now 
wegarded in a very different light—as a fortu- 
mate circumstance. I could not help thinking 
that I recognized in it the finger of Providence, 
aad the thought inspired me with hope. I felt 
that I was not forsaken. 

The plan I had proposed to myself was sim- 
ple enough; it would require more of courage 
@han stratagem; but to the former I was sufli- 
«ciently nerved by the desperate circumstances 
in which we had become involved. I proposed 
@ enter the Indian camp in the night—of 
course, by stealth, and under cover of darkness 
—+to find the captive—set her limbs free—and 
thea trust to chance for the after escape of both 
of us. 

If once inside the encampment, and within 
meach of her, a sudden coup might accomplish 
all this: success was not beyond possibility, 
mor probability neither; and the circumstances 
admitted of no plan that promised so fairly. 


Te have attempted fight with my few follow- 
“ers against such a host—to have attacked the 
Indian camp, even under the disadvantage of 
aa alarm—would have been sheer madness. It 
amiust have resulted not only in our immediate 
defeat, but would have destroyed our last 
@hance of rescuing the captive. The savages 
ence alarmed and warned, could never be ap- 
proached again. Isolina would be lost for 
over. 

My followers agreed with me upon the im- 
geudence of an attack. Folly they termed it; 
mot from any motives of fear: they were willing 
te ridk all; and had I 80 ordered, would have 
charged with me, rifle in hand, into the very 
aaidst of the enemy’s lines. I knew they would, 
<wery man of them. 
Least brave of my party—would not have flinch- 
“4; for, in the midst of brave men, cowards 
ene to be. 

But such a course would indeed have been 
Celly—madness. We thought not of adopting 
&t; all approved of the plan I had formed, and 
which I had already set before them as we tar- 
tied by the noon halting-place. 

Several had volunteered to be my compa- 
aions—to venture along with me into the camp 
ef the savages; to share with me the extreme 
-af the danger; but for several reasons I was 
- determined to go alone. Should every one of 


‘Shom be along with me, I saw it would double | 


the risk of detection. In this matter, strata- 
@em, not strength, was needed, and specd in 
the last moments would be worth both. 

Of course, I did not expect to get the cap- 
@ive clear without being observed and pursued 
—that ‘would have been preposterous; she 
reulkd be too well watched by the savages—not 
<ealy by her jailors, but by the jealous cyes of 
inose rival claimants of her body. 

Me; on the contrary, I anticipated pursuit— 
hese and eager; it might be strife; but I 


Stanfield would have liked it better 


Even the voyageur—the | 


and much to chance, or, perhaps 1 should 
rather say to God. My cause was good—my 


| heart firm and hopeful. 


Other precautions I intended to take : horses 
ready as near as they might be brought; men 
also ready seated in their saddles, rifle in hand 
—tready for fight or flight. 

Such was the enterprise upon which I was 
resolved. Success or death was staked upon 
the issue. If not successful, I cared not to 
survive it. 


| 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 


‘6 PAINTING INJUN.’’ 


| 


Withal, I was not reckless. If not sanguine, 
I was far from despondent ; and as I continued 
| to dwell upon it, the prospect seemed to 
| brighten, and success to appear less problema- 
| tical. 

One of the chief difficulties I should have to 
| encounter would be getting info the camp. Once 
inside the lines—that is, among the camp-fires 
and tents, if there should be any—I would be 
comparatively safe. This I knew from experi- 
ence; for it would not be my first visit to an 
encampment of prairie-Indians. Even in their 
midst, mingling with savages themselves, and 
under the light of their glaring fires, I should 
be less exposed to the danger of detection than 
while attempting to cross their lines. First, 
there might be outlying pickets; then within 
these the horse-guards; and within these, 
again, the horses themselves! 

You may smile, when I assert that the last 
was to me a source of apprehension as great as 
either of the others. An Indian horse is a 
sentinel not to be despised. He is as much the 
enemy of the white man as his master; and 
partly from fear, and partly from actual antipa- 
thy, he will not permit the former to approach 
him. The human watcher may be negligent— 
may sleep upon his post—the mustang never. 
The scent of a white man, or the sight of a 
skulking form, will cause him to snort and 
neigh; so that a whole camp will either be 
stampeded or put upon the alert in a few mi- 
nutes. Many a well-planned attack has been 
defeated by the warning-snort of the sentinel 
horse. 

It is not ihat the prairie-horse feels any pecu- 
liar attachment for the Indian; strange if he 
did—since tyrant more cruel to the equine race 
does not exist—no driver more severe, no rider 
more hard than a horse-Indian. 

It is simply the faithfulness which the noble 
animal exhibits for his companion and master, 
with the instinct which tells him when that 
master is menaced by danger. He will do the 
same service for a white as for a red man; and 
often does the weary trapper take his lone rest 
with the full confidence that the vigil will be 
faithfully kept by his horse. 

Had there been dogs in the Indian camp, my 
apprehensions would have been still more acute 
—the danger would have been more than 
doubled. Even within the lines, these cunning 
brutes would have known me as an enemy: the 
disguise of garments would not avail; by the 
scent, an Indian dog can at once tell the white 
from the red man; and they appear to hold a 
real antipathy against the race of the Saxon. 
Even in time of truce, a white man entering an 
Indian camp can scarcely be protected from the 
wolfish pack. 

I knew there were no dogs—we saw tracks of 
none. The Indians had been upon the war- 
trail; and when they proceed on these grand 
expeditions, their dogs, like their women, are 
left ««at home.”? I had reason to be thankful 
that such was their custom. 

Of course it was my intention to go dis- 
guised ; it would have been madness to have 
gone otherwise. In the darkest night, my uni- 
form would have betrayed me ; but necessarily, 
in my search for the captive, I should be led 
within the light of the fires. 

It was my design, therefore, to counterfeit 
the Indian costume; and how to do this had 
been for some time the subject of my reflec- 
tions. I had been congratulating myself on the 
possession of the buffalo-robe. That would go 
far towards the disguise; but other articles 
were wanting to complete my costume. The 
leggings and moccasins—the plumed head- 
dress and neck ornaments, the long, straggling 
locks, the bronze complexions of arms and 
breast—the piebald face of chalk, charcoal, and 
vermillion—where were all these to be ob- 
tained? There was no costumerie in the 
desert. 

In the moment of excitement that succeeded 
the capture of the savage, I had been thinking 
of other things. It was only when we were 
about to partfrom him that the idea jumped 
into my mind—that bright idea—that he could 
furnish me—the very man. 


I turned back to reconnoitre his person. Dis- 
mounting, I scanned him from head to foot. 
With delight my eyes rested upon his back- 
skin-leggings, his bead-embroidered moccasins, 
his pendent collar of javali tusks, his eagle 
plumes, stained red, and the ample robe of 
jaguar-skins that draped his back—all pleased 
me much. 

But that we were bent on an errand of peril, 
the last would not have been left there. My 
followers had eyed it with avidity, and more 
than one of them had been desirous of remov- 
ing it; but proximate peril had damped the 
ardor for spoil, and the splendid robe had been 
permitted to remain where so gracefully it hung 
upon the shoulders of the savage. 

It soon replaced the baffalo-robe upon mine : 
my boots were cast aside, and my legs encased 
‘in the scalp-fringed leggings; my hips were 
| swathed in the leathern “ breech-clout;” and 
| my feet thrust in the foot-gear of the Co- 

manche, which, by good-fortune, fitted to a 
_ hair. 
| There was yet much required to make me an 
Indian. Comanches upon the war-trail go 
| naked from the waist upward—the tunic-shirt 
| is only worn upon the hunt, or on ordinary oc- 
| casions. How was I to counterfeit the copper 
| skin—the bronzed arms and shoulders ?—the 
| mottled breast—the face of red, and white, and 
black? Paint only could aid me; and where 





| was paint to be procured ? The black we could 


imitate with gunpowder, but— 


| 


« Wagh!”’ ejaculated Rube, who was seen 
holding in his hands a wolf-skin, prettily trim- 
med and garnished with quills and beads—it 
was the medicine-bag of the Indian. ‘‘ Wagh! 
I thort we’d find the mateeruls in the niggur’s 
possible-sack—hyur they be!’ 

Rube had dived his hand to the bottom of 
the embroidered bag; and, while speaking, 
drew it triumphantly forth. Several little 
leathern packets appeared between his fingers, 
which, from their stained outsides, evidently 
contained pigments of various colors; whi st a 
small shining object in their midst, proved, on 
closer inspection, to be a looking-glass ! 
Neither the trappers nor myself were as- 
tonished at finding these odd “notions” in 
such a place; on the contrary, it was natural 
we should have looked for them there. Seldom 
in peace, but never in time of war, does the 
Indian ride abroad without his rouge and his 
mirror! 

The colors were of the right sort, and corres- 
ponded exactly with those that glittered upon 
the skin of the captive warrior. 

Under the keen edge of a bowie, my mus- 
taches came off in a twinkling; a little grease 
was procured; the paints were mixed; and 
placing myself side by side with the Indian, I 
stood for his portrait. Rube was the painter— 
a piece of soft buckskin his brush, the broad 
palm of Garey his pallet. 

The operation did not last a great while. In 
twenty minutes it was all over, and the Indian 
brave and I appeared the exact counterparts of 
each other. Streak by streak, and spot by 
spot, had the old trapper imitated those 
hideous hicroglyphics—even to the red hand 
upon the breast, and the cross upon the brow. 
In horrid aspect, the copy quite equalled the 
original. 

One thing was still lacking—an important 
element in the mtamorphosis of disguise; [ 
wanted the long, snaky, black tresses that adorn- 
ed the head of the Comanche. 

The want was soon supplied. Again the 
bowie blade was called upon to serve as scis- 
sors; and with Garey to perform the tonsorial 
feat, the chevelure of the Indian was shorn of 
its flowing glories. 

The savage winced as the keen blade glis- 
tened around his brow; he had no other 
thought than that he was about to be scalped 
alive ! 

‘?Tain’t the way I’d raise his har, the dod- 
rotted niggur!’? muttered Rube, as ho stood 
watching the operation. ‘ Fotch the hide 
along wi’ it, Bill! It ‘ll save bother—’ee’ll 
hev to make a wig, if ’ee don’t; skin ’im 
durn ’im!”’ 

Of course Garey did not give heed to ‘the 
cruel counsel, which he knew was not meant for 
earnest. 

A rude “ scratch’? was soon constructed, 
and being placed upon my head, was attached 
to my own waving locks. Fortunately, these 
were of dark color, and the hue corresponded. 

I fancied I saw the Indian smile when he 
perceived the use we were making of his 
splendid tresses. It was a grim smile, how- 
ever, and from the first moment to the last, 
neither word nor ejaculation escaped from 
his lips. 

Even I was forced to smile; I could not re- 
strain myself. Tho odd travesty in which we 
were engaged—the strange commingling of the 
comic and serious in the act—and above all, 
the ludicrous look of the captive Indian, after 
they had close cropped him, was enough to 
make a stone smile. My comrades could not 
contain themselves, but laughed outright. 

The plume-bonnet was now placed on my 
head. It was fortunate the brave had one—for 
this magnificent head-dress is rarely worn on a 
war expedition; fortunate, for it aided mate- 
rially in concealing the counterfeit. The false 
hair could hardly have been detected even un- 
der the light of day. 

There was no more to be done. The pain- 
ter, hair-dresscr, and costumier had performed 
their several offices—I was ready for the mas- 
querade. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





On! blessed nature, ‘‘O rus! O rus!’’ 
Who cannot sigh for the country thus, 
Absorbed in a worldly torpor— 
Who does not yearn for its meadow-sweet breath, 
Untainted by care, and crime, and death, 
And to stand sometimes upon grass or heath— 
That soul, spite of gold, is a pauper! 
— Hood. 
OS” Toveration.—Sir Thomas Brown says: 
*T never divide myself from any man upon the 
difference of an opinion, or to be angry with 
his judgment for not agrecing with me in that 
from which within a few days I should dissent 
myself,”’ 
> A French writer is represented as call- 
ing dyspepsia «the remorse of a guilty sto- 
mach.’’ 
0S «Tis strange,’’ muttered a young man, 
as he staggered home from a supper party, 
*¢ how evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. I’ve been surrounded by tumblers all 
the evening, and now I’m a tumbler myself.” 


to” A Western editor, whose subscribers 
complained very loudly that he did not give 
them news enough for their money, told them 
that if they did not find enough in the paper, 
they bad better read the Bible, which, he had 
no doubt, would be news to them. 

0G” Riddle, the auctioneer, is well known to 
be prone to waggery. At the sale of stable 
stock at Cambridge, Mass., the floor of the 
stable gave way, letting down most of the com- 
pany into the cellar, but without injury to any 
person. Riddle, whose stand remained secure, 
surveyed the wreck before him, and coolly re- 
marked that there was a great falling off of bid- 
ders ! 

oto Mr. G , a clergyman of a neigh- 
boring town, being recently absent from home, 
on business, his little son, a lad of four years, 
calmly folded his hands, and asked the bless- 
ing as usually pronounced by his father at their 
morning meal. At noon, being asked to pro- 
nounce the blessing he replied, with a grave 
face, ** No, I don’t like the looks of them 
taters!’’ 

oF” M. Salverte, in his work on the Occult 
Sciences, shows a probability that the ancients 
defended their buildings from lightning, by 
conductors, and that the Temple of Solomon 
was thus protected. 
oF” Naturalists have remarked that the 
squirrel is continually chatting with his fellow 
squirrels in the woods. This we have every 
reason to suppose, arises from that animal’s 
love of gossip, as he is notoriously one of the 
greatest tail-bearers among his tribe. 





THE FIRST RIDE. 


« And it came to pass that, as I was stand- 
ing by the door of the barrack stable, one of 


young gentleman, I wish you would give the 
cob a breathing this fine morning.’ 

«é¢ Why do you wish me to mount him?’ 
said I; ‘you know it is dangerous. I saw 


him fling you off his back only a few days 
> 


ae Why, that’s the very thing, master. I'd 
rather see anybody on his back than myself; 
he does not like me; but, to them he does, he 
can be as gentle as a lamb.’ 

« « But suppose,’ said I, « that he should not 
like me ?’ 

«cs We shall soon see that, master,’ said the 
groom ; ‘ and if so be he shows temper, I will 
be the first to tell youtogetdown. But there’s 
no fear of that; you have never angered or in- 
sulted him, and to such as you, I say again, 
he’ll be gentle as a lamb.’ 

«« And how came you to insult him,’ said I, 
‘knowing his temper as you do?’ 

«¢Merely through forgetfulness, master. I 
was riding him about a month ago, and, hay- 
ing a stick in my hand, I struck him, thinking 
I was on another horse, or rather thinking of 
nothing at all. He has never forgiven me, 
though before that time he was the only friend 
I had in the world; I should like to see you 
on him, master.’ 

«¢T should soon be off him—I can’t ride.’ 

«¢¢ Then you are all right, master; there’s no 
fear. Trust him for not hurting a young gen- 
tleman, an officer’s son, who can’t ride. If 
you were a blackguard dragoon, indeed, with 
long spurs, *twere another thing; as it is, he'll 
treat you as if he were the elder brother that 
loves you. Ride! he’ll soon teach you to ride 
if you leave the matter with him. He’s the 
best riding-master in all Ireland, and the 
gentlest.’ 

« The cob was led forth. ‘There,’ said the 
groom, as he looked at him, half admiringly, 
half sorrowfully, ‘with sixteen stone on his 
back, he’ll trot fourteen miles in one hour; 
with your nine stone, some two-and-a-half 
more; ay, and clear a six-foot wall at the end 
of it.’ 

“¢T’m half afraid,’ said I; «I had rather 
you would ride him.’ 

«I'd rather so, too, if he would let me; 
but he remembers the blow. Now, don’t be 
afraid, young master; he’s longing to go out 
himself. He’s been trampling with his feet 
these three days, and I know what that means; 
he’ll let anybody ride him but myself, and 
thank them; but to me he says, “No! you 
struck me.’’’ 

«¢ ¢ But,’ said I, ‘ where’s the saddle ?’ 

«¢¢ Never mind the saddle; if you are ever to 
be a frank rider, you must begin without a sad- 
dle; besides, if he felt a saddle, he would 
think you don’t trust him, and leave you to 
yourself,’ 

‘« Off went the cob at a slow and gentle trot, 
too fast and rough, however, for so inexpe- 
rienced a rider. I soon felt myself sliding off; 
the animal perceived it, too, and instantly stood 
stone-still till I had righted myself; and now 
the groom came up: ‘ When you feel yourself 
going,’ said he, ‘don’t lay hold of the mane, 
that’s no use; mane never yet saved man from 
falling, no more than straw from drowning; it’s 
his sides you must cling to with your calves and 
feet, till you learn to balance yourself. That's 
it, now abroad with you; I’ll bet my comrade 
a pot of beer that you’ll be a regular rough- 
rider by the time you come back.’ 

‘‘©And so it proved; I followed the direc- 
tions of the groom, and the cob gave me every 
assistance. How easy is riding, after the first 
timidity is got over, to supple and youthful 
limbs ; and there is no second fear. In less than 
two hours I had made the circuit of the Devil’s 
Mountain, and was returning along the road, 
bathed in perspiration, but screaming with de- 
light; the cob laughing in his equine way> 
scattering foam and pebbles to the left and 
right, ang trotting at the rate of sixteen miles 
an hour. 

«Oh, that ride! that first ride !—most_ truly 
it was an epoch in my existence; and IJ still 
look back to it with feelings of longing and re- 
gret. People may talk of first love—it is a 
very agreeable event, I dare say—but give me 
the flush, and triumph, and glorious sweat of a 
first ride, like mine on the mighty cob! My 
whole frame was shaken, it is true; and during 
one long week I could hardly move foot or 
hand; but what of that? By that one trial I 
had become free, as I may say, of the whole 
equine species. No more fatigue, no more 
stiffness of joints, after that first round the 
Devil’s Hill on the cob! 

«¢ It was thus that the passion for the equine 
race was first awakened within me—a passion 
which, up to the present time, has been rather 
on the increase than diminishing. It is no 
blind passion; the horse being a noble and 
generous creature, intended by the All Wise 
to be the helper and friend of man, to whom 
he stands next in the order of creation. On 
many occasions of my life I have been much in- 
debted to the horse, and have found in him a 
friend and coadjutor, when human help and 
sympathy were not to be obtained. It is, there- 
fore, natural enough that I should love the 
horse; but the love which I entertain for him | 
has always been “plended with respect; for I 
soon perceived that, though disposed to be tho 
friend and helper of man, he is by no means 
inclined to be his slave; in which respect he 
differs from the dog, who will crouch when 
beaten ; which the horse spurns to do, for he is 
aware of his own worth, and that he carries 
death within the horn of his heel.””—Borrow’s 
«¢ Romany Rye.”’ 





AptitvpEs IN Men.—It is very certain that | 
no man is fit for everything; but it is almost 
as certain, too, that there is scarcely any one man 
who is not fit for something, which something 
nature plainly points out to him by giving him | 
atendency and propensity to it. Every man 
finds in himself, either from nature or educa- 
tion (for they are hard to distinguish), a pecu- 
liar bent and disposition to some peculiar cha- 
racter; and his struggling against it is the 
fruitless and endless labor of Sisphyus. Let 
him follow and cultivate that vocation, he will | 
succeed in it, and be considerable in one way, | 
at least ; whereas, if he departs from it he will, 
at best, be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous. | 
—Lord Chesterfield. 


C7 It has been wittily said that Cupid’s | 








food is arrow root. 





the grooms came out to me, saying, ‘I say, | 
pervades most of the butter at the present time. 


| process I claim to have so perfected butter- 
| making that butter may be kept sweet for seve- 


, crumbs out of the brine with a skimmer; drain 


| wooden tables will do instead.) 
| weather the zinc plates should be set on ice 
| water. 
| thinly, place the butter in the middle of a milk- 


' P 
| ventilated. 
| have any other moisture in the room, like water 


| tub. 








New Process or Maxine Burrer.—lIn this 


ral days without the rancid odor caused by the 
decomposition of water and butter-milk that 


The following is an outline of my improved 
process :—Firstly, in churning the cream, 
enough ice should be put into it occasionally to | 
make the butter come in crumbs. Pour off the | 
butter-milk, and wash the butter several times | 
in soft ice-water, until there ceases to be any | 
milky appearance. During the process of wash- 





ing, should there be a solid lump of butter large | 


enough to contain a cell of fluid, that lump | 
should be crushed while in the water and | 
broken into a corresponding size with the other 
crumbs. Lastly, wash it in brine made of rock. 
salt, salt-petre, soft water and ice; skim the 


each skimmerful well, and spread the crumbs 
of butter on zine plates (in cold weather 
In very warm 





While the crumbs are spread out | 


room; open all the windows, and a current of 
air passing over it will evaporate all the mois- 
ture in warm weather, if the room is suitably | 
Great care should be taken not to 


on the floor, or wet dairy furniture. When the 
butter is perfectly dry, pack it down imme- 
diately; let there be no more working of it 
than is necessary to pack it solid in a jar or 
This will secure unbroken the crystals of 
butter and its original flavor. As near as I can 
ascertain, there will not exceed one ounce of 
salt to ten pounds of butter by the process of 
brine salting. Asa general thing, in making 
for hospitals, gouty invalids, and sick persons, 
the salting process should be omitted alto- 
gether. Butter made in this way (without salt,) 
if sealed in cans or jars, and placed in an at- 
mosphere or chamber of binoxide of nitrogen, 
I believe will keep any practical number of 
years.—Cor. of the Ohio Farmer. 





Tue Mopern Puirir.—The oracular power 
and virtue which once dwelt in the pulpit have 
departed to the printing-press on the other side 
of the street. The parish church, which once 
lorded it over the landscape, and pointed its 
steeple, lice a still finger of hushing awe over 
the landscape; and even the minister, which 
lifted up a broader hand of more imperative 
power, have found formidable rivals not oaly 
in the Dissenting chapel, butin the private 
school, nay, in the public house of the village, 
where men talk and think and form passionate 
purposes over newspapers. Sermons are now 
criticised, not obeyed ; and when our modern 
Pauls preach, our Felixes yawn instead of trem- 
bling. Ministers have become a timid and 
apologetic class; the fearlessness of Knox is 
seldom met with, save among the fanatics of 
their number, in whom it looks simply ludi- 
crous. The thunders of the pulpit have died 
away, or, when they are awakened, it is through 
the preacher’s determination to be popular, or 
through the agitation of his despair; he in ge- 
neral consults, not commands, the taste of his 
audience; and his word, unlike his professed 
Master's, is without authority, and therefore as 
that of the Scribes, nay, less powerful than 
theirs. John Howe could preach six hours to 
unwearied throngs; twenty years ago, Edward 
Irving could protract his speech to midnight ; 
but now a sermon of three-quarters of an hour, 
even from eloquent lips, is thought sufliciently 
exhaustive both of the subject and of the audi- 
ence.—George Gilfillan. 





3” A workman at a lunatic asylum in Eng- 
land left a chisel, more than three feet long, on 
arecent occasion in one of the wards. A fu- 
rious patient seized it, and threatened to kill 
with it any one who approached him. Every 
one then in the ward immediately departed 
from him. At length the attendant opened the 
door, and balancing the key of the ward on his 
hand, walked slowly towards the dangerous 
madman, looking intently at it. 

His attention, said the attendant, was imme- 
diately attracted. He came toward me, and 
asked : 

‘s What are you doing with that ?” 

«I am trying to balance this key on my 
hand,” said I, «‘ and I can’t do it; but you can- 
not balance that chise! in that way on the back 
of your hand.’’ 

** Yes, I can,”’ said he, balancing it carefully, 
and extending it towards me. 

I took it off very quietly, and without ma- 
king any comment upon it. He seemed a little 
chagrined on having lost his weapon, but made 
no attempt to regain jt, and in a short time all 
irritation passed away. 





0S The London Times recently contained 
the following: ‘* Wanted in a small gentleman’s 
family, in the west end, where two servants 
only are kept, a plain cook. Wages £15, with 
sugar found, and washing put out. Address by 
letter, pre paid, to E. L., at Barker’s, news 
agent, 19 Throgmortion-street, Bank.”’ 

0G” Tue Narrgow Gate.—* Thanks!’’ mut- 
tered our bachelor friend, «« no more women in 
Heaven; they can’t getin. Their hoops are 
so broad they will have to go the broad road! 
—none of these fashiorfibles can ever travel 
through the narrow gate.”’ 

0S The humblest thing in the world—a 
clock ; asit is always running itself down: and 
the-most bashful, as it is always holding its 
hand before its face. 

OG” « Anger,’’ says Dr. Thomas Fuller, “is 
ene of the sinews of the soul—he that wanteth 
it hath a maimed mind, and like Jacob, with 
sinews shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must 
needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with 





upon the altar of a man’s heart than the first 
love of a pure, earnest, and affectionate gir), 


sich as cannot be angry, and, like the Caspian 
Sea, never ebb nor flow.”’ 
CH Here is a sound of deep note :— 
He only is Who ever was ; 
The All-measuring Mind ; the Will Supreme. 
Rocks, mountains, worlds, like bubbles pass ; 
God is; the things not God but seem 
co” Lord Kenyon being at the levee soon 
after an extraordinary explosion of ill-humor in 
the Court of King’s Bench, George ILI. said 
to him, «« My Lord Chief Justice, I hear that | 
you have lost your temper, and from my great 
regard for you, I am glad to hear it, for I hope 
you will find a better one.” 
oo~ What more precious offering can be laid 


with an’ undivided interest in eight corner lots 


| Blackfish 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—There has been no ensential change 
to notice in the Flou- market. Supplies come hewurd 
quite siow'y, and the stocks, bo h in the of the re- 
ceiversand retailers ia very much redaced, but there has 
been very littie export demand, and prices are drooping, 
The wiles for shipment comprise bble standara 
gwal brands at $7 bbl; 1a0e bbls extra at $7,75, and 1a@ 
bbis, te be ground from ace Wheat, at 87,0. The salon to 
the trade have been within the range of the same quota 
tions for common and extra brands, and @8,.23 0p to for 
Extra Family and Fancy. Rye Fioer and Corn Meal hav 
been very quiet—200 bhis of the former soldat §4,75, ro | 
4 bbis of the latter at a shade leas than $4. 

GRAIN—There has been very little demand for Wheat 
ths week, but asthe farmers are generaily busily eng 
in harvesting their crops, there is very little coming for- 
ward, aod heiders have been enabled to realise former 
rates. Sales of 6a70O0 bash Southern and Penna, m lots, at 
9) A501 a8 & bosh for red, and §1,.9"1,95 for white. Some 
lote of mere were otfered at 91,90 for red, and $2 for white, 
but the millers refuse to give this rate. Rye hae declined, 
and 260 beshels sod at @1,02a1.°3 closing at the former 
figure Corn has been in steady demand, without change 
in prices, Sales of 16.000 bush yellow, mostly at Sia8, ets, 
afloat, and 1 baxh white at the latter figure. Oats have 
been in better request, and about 10,000 bash of Delaware 
and Penns seid at Saiic @ bus). 

PROVISIONS—Supplies of Pork and Bacon come for- 
ward very slowly. The market has heen exceeding!y quiet 
since our last notice—the transactions in all descriptions 
being of a very meagre character. The stock of Pork is 
reduced toa very low figure, but there is very little de- 
mand for it. Sales of Western Mess at $23.598.4, on time, 
and Prime at $19. @ bbl. Prices of Beef are unchanged. 
Bacon bas attracted but little attention. Small sales of Hama 
at 12jal3-¢ &@ DD for p'ain, and I‘al4je for fancy canvassed; 
6° casks Sides at 13}c. and Shoulders at tliallic WB 
days. The stock of Bulk Meats is about exhausted, bat 
there has heen more doing. Sales of Hame at Lite, Sides at 
Uatlic, and Shoulders at lic, 60 days. Of Lard there has 
been very little coming forward, and bat little stock here to 
operate in. There i», however, very ittle inguiry, and the 
sales have beep only in small lots. Small sales of bbis at 
ltaiSic, and 3 kegs at l5ic @ B. Butter continees dull. 
Small sales of solid packed at l4al6e, and Roll at alse @ 
®. Prices of Rutter and Cheese are unchanged. 

BARK— There has been a steady demand for Quereitron 
Bark at the late decline, and further sa'es of 1® h No. I 
mave been made at $43 @ ton. Tanner's Bark is less ac 
tive, but prices are unchanged. Sales of Spanish at $17 @& 
cord, and Chestnut at S13n)4, 

BEESWAX Prices are unchanged. Small sales of Yel- 
low at Se Mic # BD, cash 

CANDLES—There is very little inquiry for any descrip- 
tion, but prices remain firm. A saloet City manufactured 
at te & th on tune 

COAL,- Supplies cortinue to come forward freely both 
from the Sehuytkill and Lehigh Mines. There has been 
a uxxlerate inquiry, bat the market is not as active as the 
dealers had anticipated. Prices hive undergone no change, 
Cotlhers are in moderate supply, and meet with quick i: 
apatch to Bastern ports, 

COFFERE—An invorce of 1.20 bags Laruayra has ar- 
rived since our last notice. There haa been moderate in- 
quiry, but the «'ringent rates dema&aded by holders has re- 
stricted operations, Sales of 2,20 bags Kio at lialife @ 
. for feir and good quality, and Modo Laguayra at le on 
time, Bhich isan improvement, 

COPPER —Is very dull we qnote English Sheathing at 
«7c, and Veilow Metal at 2e @ BB, 5 monthea, 

COTTON —During the past week there has been a good 
demand, both ou speculation and for manufketuring, and 
with tht supplies and a reduced stock, holders have been 
enabled to ma ntain very full rates. Sales of )800 bales U p- 
land and New Orleans from 14} to 17ic @ B, cash and on 


time, 

DRUGS AND DYES—-The transctions have been 
lumuted. Among them were some lots of Seda Ash at 
cents. Bleaching Powders at 3jc; Cutch at 19e@ BR, a 
a cargo of Jamaica Loawood, before arrival, on terms nog 
made poblico—supposed at $21, 4 moaths, 

FEA‘ THERS—The demand has been quite limited. We 
quote Western at attic @ BB. 

FISH—'There has been more inquiry for Mackerel, and 
Prices are UiaS\c hecher, A sale of medium No, 1, from 
the wharf, at $14 &@ bbl, which ia an improvement; and a 
let of new No, 2's at 310,50. Small lots sell from store ag 
$14.5 015. Of No. athe market is comparatively bare, 
No. 3's range from $10 to 11,23 for emalland large. Prices 
of Codfsh and Herring continue as last quoted. 

FRUIT—The market is poorly supplied with all deserip- 
tions of Foreign: a cargo of Pine Apples has been ee ling 
Bing 1¢0; 5300 bags African Pea Nuts at 81,2081 ,30, 
some Southern at %e. Dried Apples am Peaches are 
searce—the prospect of a large crop of both was never more 
promieine throughout Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

elaware than at this time; a few lots of green Apples have 
arrivert, but they are of undesirable quality. 

GINSENG— Prices continue nominal for both Crude and 
Clarified, and there ta no inquiry. 

GL ANO—The demand continues quite limited, and the 
only — reported are smail lots of Peruvian at SAsaso 
ton, caah, 

HEMP—Continues very quiet, there being but little stock 
here to operate in. 

HIDES—Are held very firmly, but no further sales have 
come tinder our notice. A cargo of 3000 bags Laguayra has 
arrived since ou last notice. 

HOPS—Prioes are unchanged. The sales have bee 
only ua smal] way at 9aise & Bb for new crop Eastern 

* Sateen, 

INDItiO—The demand bas been limited, and_ prices 
are arm. Smali sales of Bengal at §1,35a1,60 vb 8 
months, 

IRON—The market con'inues very dull, the demand 
being quite limited for all deseriptions. and for Anthresite 
we reduce our quotations $1 ton, Smali sales of Nol 
at $2az7, No 2 at $25a2>,50, and No 3 at 6 
montha, Reo ch Pig is selling in small lots fro 
$35, 6 months. A saleof cold ' charceal W 
was made at $42,6 months. About 600 tons old Rai 
bars sold on terms kept secret. In Blooms and Boiler 
no change. , 

LEAD -—Is held firmly. A sale of 95 pi vee at 

6.45, on time, interest added, Constd © pure of 
oreign has been made in New York for this market at 
SEATHER—Thore has t { demand, and pri 
sEA LR—There een & gr od ¢ mi, and pr 
have x upward tendency for Doth Spanish Sob and 
Siaughter, 

LUMBER—There isa moderate inquiry for most de- 

scriptions, Three cargoes of Laths were sold at $1,25a1,40 
M; aeargo of Pickets on private terms; and a cargo of 
Carolina Flooring Boards at 915.50 @ M, 

MOLASSES—-Continues ex inal quiet, and the 
only sales reported are @) hhds Cuba Muscovado, and 700 
bbls New York Syrup ov terms not made public. 

NAVAL STOR et stock of all kinds is very much 
reduced, Small salesof Rosin from §1,80 up to @4 tor 
Common and Fine. Tar in lote at @2.25a2,50 & bb'. Spi- 
rits Turpentine has been in steady emand at a slight | 
provement im prices, Smal sales at 4885ic cash 4 
months. 


store "at 
eel | 


é 


ye aver? ‘+, o 


4% 
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_* 
OLLS—A sale of Olive Oy was made on terms kopt * 


private, There is but little demand for Lard Oil, and t 
sales have been only in small lots at Sh usal.i6, 4 ha. 
Salesof Linsced Oil at T5a7%ée, cashand time. For Fish 
Ouls there is a steady store demand, without ehange in 
Prices. Red Oil is fi: m at 65c, cash, for city. - 

PLASTER—Continues dull, 
# ton. 

RICE—Thers has been a stend 


demand, and prices are 
firmer. mos 


Sates of 15) casks at $5.375a5 5', 4 . 
SAL'T—Supplies have been coming forward more 

A cargo of 30,000 bush Nantz, in bulk, ani 

sacks Ashton’s Fine, and a cargo of Turk’s I 

private terms. 


SEEDS—Cloverseed is searce, but there is not mach de- 


mand for it. Stall sales from second hands bated La 
64 Ibs. There has been rather move inquiry imothy, 
with sales ai 844,25 # bus. The marset_ continues bare 
of Flaxseed, and it is wanted at §1,9)a1,95 @ bu 


a ie 


. 


A cargo of Soft sold at @3— 


: 


4 
m 
+. 


ws 


-_— 


- 
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SPICES—There has been more inquiry for Nat Sy , 
but for other crip-; 


with tales of Nol at 75a77ic, 6 mos, he’ 
tions the demand 1s limited. 

SPIRITS—There has been a stead y demand for 
at the following quotations :—Otard’s, 3 
Castilon & Co, 34,60n5,25; Marrett & Co 
neasey, $4,05a5; Martel & Co, 

5,25; Bordeaux, ga .355 Pel Sevigin, Ros é . 

Seignette, &3,7ta4 Gin as Wa i a 

Swan, #1; Palm Tree, 91,10. Whiskey ite den 

been limited. Sales of barrels at Siac, and hhds at Sieg 
Dinige commands, 29¢. 

SUGAR —There has been no essential change te noti 
the market since our last report. The demand has 
limited, but holders are firm in their demands. Sales ¢ 
hhd+ Cuba, pa.t 5or refining, at @9,975a10, on time. 

aA yay — dull. We quote Country at l0c, aad City 
a c . cash. 
TEAS—There has been a limited inquiry, without change 


In prices, 

POBACCO—There has been a steady demand for 
Leaf and Manulactured, aud prices are w ne 
especially for the latter, as prices of Leaf at 
Va., have advanced, and some of the manufact there 
have determined to cease operations. A sale of 50 cases 
Pennsyivania Filler Seed Leaf on private terms. 

wes ES—No transactions worthy of aotice has been re-- 

rt 
PAV OOL—The receip’s hive somewhat incor . but 
there is no accumulation of stock, as the manuf 
have been purchasing freely. The sales comprise 
230 000 Iba at 35a574c ®, 6 mos. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAREETS, 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No, 77 Street, 
MEATS. 

BY: hole 
Roasting rib, B® 18 a% 
Sirloin steak 16 an 
Rump dco 14@16 
Chuck pieces 8 #12); C 

Plates and neveis 
Corned 6 #10 
Tongues, fresh, 45 @55 
31}@37; 
2 ew 


Leg, eaoh, 
Shin 


Kidne 3 - 
ribeye 
ri 

AN 

Fore quarter 75 @87 

Hind do 10 ei! 

Chop # & 9 a 

CalvesHed, each 2% @3l 

Leg, I Mates, 8 @10 
40g, Loin, C a 

Breast and Neck 6_@as 

Young Lamb, whole §5,00 

VEGETABLES. 

Turnips bkt Sie # 
do ht pk 

Beets bunch 

Cabbage bbi 

» h’d 

Salad head 


- 2 
4@ 
Sis eae 
3@2 Wb 
la@ 5 
7 
20 
15 
87 
Apples ¥ bkt ti ( 
ples e 
4 hf pk 2% 
Raspberries # box 18 


POULTRY AN 
Turkeys Y Bb we i3 j 
keys each y° ein 


pring Chi 
pair ae 87 
SHELLF 
Terrapin( h)dz @4@ 600 
do (Ches & Del) €t0@ 6r0 


Lobsters B se le 
Clams M 20 @250 


Halibut B 


OO we Siang 


orgies 
F jounders 
Cod 


els elial 
AF 
o 


Smeits 


White Fish 
Rock 


z 
: 


utter 

oll do 

‘gas dog 
Smearcase cake 


c7” A medical man says, that those 
who make it a business to trouble the a 
drapers, and never buy saything, ought to be 


Sr 
Ht 
abs 
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and fourteen three-story houses ? 


called counter-irritants. - 


ia, C 
“ ae 


"84,6005; 
4,65a5; P. Cashes, aine) | 
33, 75a4 . 
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i paces towards me. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A| ADVANTAGES OF TEMPERANCE. | 


BUFFALO. 


TROM MR. BAKER’s “RIFLE AND NOUXD 


CEYLox.”’ 


Solomon tells us that the glutton shall come 


| to poverty; warns us to be not among riotous 
TS | eaters of flesh, and even bids us pat a knife to 
| our throats if we be men given to appetite. 


Is 


| there no less desperate remedy ? 


Running round the borders of the creck as 


Lord Byron once told a companion that if 


fast as I could, I arrived at the opposite side On| some demi-god wonld dictate to us just how 
his intended landing place, just as his black | much we ought to eat, it would put an end to 
form reared from the decp water and gained half the miseries of the race. 


the shallows, into which I had waded knee deep | 
to meet him. I now experienced that pleasure | 
ashe stood sullenly eyeing me within fifteen | 
paces. Poor, stupid fellow! I would willingly, | 
in my ignorance, have betted ten to one upon | 


the shot, so certain was I of his death in another 
instant. 


the point of connection with the throat. The 
smoke of the barrel passed to one side ;—there 
he stood—he had not flinched, he literally had 
not moved a muscle. The only change that 
had taken place was in his eye ; this, which had 


hitherto been merely sullen, was now beaming 
with fury ; but his form was as motionless as a | 


statue. A stream of blood poured from a wound 


| it. 
I took a quick but steady aim at his chest, at | 


within an inch of the spot at which I had aim- | 


ed; had it not been for this fact, I should not 
have believed him struck. 


Annoyed at the failure of the shot, I tried | could get good milk and eggs, and liv 


Jonathan Edwards we see noting in his diary: 
«JT find that I cannot be convinced, in the time 
of eating, that to eat more would be to exceed 
the bounds of temperance, thongh I have had 
two years’ experience of the like, and yet three 
minutes after I have done, I am convinced of 
But yet again I overeat, thinking I shall be 
somewhat faint if I leave off then; but when I 
have finished, I arm convinced again of excess, 
and so it is from time totime. I have observed 
that more really seems to be truth, when it is 
according to my inclination, than when other- 
wise.’’ 

Jefferson says that “no man ever repents 
eating too little.’’ 

Sir Isaac Newton often dined on a penny’s 
worth of bread. 

Abernethy cured his indigestion and regained 
his flesh by ‘« going into the country. where he 
ing upon 


him with the left-hand barrel at the same hole. | three ounces of baked custard three times a 
The report of the gun echoed over the lake, but | day, with no drink but ginger-water. On this 
there he stood as though he bore a charmed life quantity of food he regained his flesh and uni- 


—an increased flow of blood from the wound, | formly got better.” 
and additional lustre in his eye, were the only | 


signs of his being struck. 

I was now unloaded, and had nota single 
ball remaining. It was now his turn. I dared 
not turn to retreat, as I knew he would imme- 
diately charge, and we stared each other out of 
countenan<e. 

With a short grunt he suddenly sprung for- 
ward, but fortunately. as I did not move, he 





Marion and his men waxed strong and valiant 
with no food but sweet potatoes, ne drink but 
water and no shelter but the sxy. 

“Besides brown bread, the Greek boatmen 
subsist almost solely on their native fruits, figs, 
grapes and raisins They are the most nimble, 
active, graceful, cheerful, and even merry peo- 
ple in the world.’’ 

Grant Thorburn attributes his cheerful old 


halted; he had, however, decreased his dis- age to the fact that he “ never eats enough,” 


tance, and we now gized at each other within 
ten paces. I began to think buffalo shooting some- 
what dangerous, and I wou'd have given some- 
thing to have been a mile away, but ten times 
much to have had my four-ounce rifle in my 
hand. Oh, how I longed for that rifle in this 
moment of suspense! Unloaded, without the 
power of defence, with the absolute certainty 
of acharge from an overpowering brute, my 
hand instinctively found the handle of my 
hunting knife, a useless weapon against such a 
foe. 

Knowing that B. was not aware of my situa- 
tion at the distance which separated us (about 
a mile), without taking my eyes from the figure 
before me, I raised my hand to my mouth and 
gave a long and ioud whistle ; this was a sig- 
nal that I knew would 
heard. 

With a stealthy step, and another short 
grunt, the bull again advanced a couple of 
He seemed aware of my 
helplessness, and he was the picture of rage 
and fury, pawing the water, and stamping vio- 
lently with his fore feet. 

This was very pleasant! I gave myself up 
for lost, but putting as fierce an expression 
into my features as I could possibly assume, I 


be soon answered if 


Suddenly a bright thought flashed through 
my mind. Without taking my eyes off the ani- 
mal before me, I put a double charge of pow- 


be hopelessly at my maddened antagonist. 


* ‘minutes, he rushed straight at me. 


othe 
fr dare 


ele _Figger, and three shillings’ worth of small 


4 


der down the right-hand barrel, and tearing off 
apiece of my shirt, I took all the money from 
my pouch, three shiilings in six-penny pieces, 
and two anna pieces, which I luckily had with 
jyme in this small coin for paying coolies. 
mag making them into a rouleau with the 
piece of rag, I rammed them down the barrel, 
and they were hardly welt home before the bull 
‘again sprang forward. So quick was it that I 
‘ no time to replace the ramrod, and I threw 
‘it,in the water, bringing my gun on the full 
coick in the same instant. However, he again 
Mhaltea, being now within about seven paces 
_from me, and we again gized fixedly at each 
other, but with altered feelings on my part. I 
faced him hopelessly with an empty gun 
for’more than a quarter of an hour, which 
‘Beemed acentury. I now had a charge in my 
un, which I knew if reserved till he was 
thin a foot of the muzzle would certainly 
oor him, and I waited his onset with com 
parative carelessness, still keeping my eyes op- 


* posed to his gaze. 


Atthe moment I heard a splashing ir the | 


Wwater behind me, accompanied by the hard 
breathing of something evidently distressed. 


‘i 
. The next moment I heard B ’s voice. He could | 


Shardly speak for want of breath, having run the 
Vwhole way to my rescue, but I could under- 


stand that he had only one barrel loaded and no | 
I dared not turn my face from the | 
baffalo, but I cautioned B. to reserve his fire | 


till the bull should be close into me, and then | 
| which he offered for sale was timid. 


bullets left. 


“to aim at the head. 
* The words were hardly uttered, when, with 


the concentrated rage of the last twenty 


work of an instant. 
The horns were lowered, their points were on 


ly touched his forehead when I pulled the 


Change rattled into his hard head. Down he 


‘by, Arent, and rolled over with the suddenly check- 


¥ thee 


ed momentum of his charge. Away went B and 
Yas fast as our heels would carry us, through the 
>~water and over the plain. knowing that he was 


mot dead bat only stunned. 
« 





How ro Pcr Dowwy an Onnoxtovs Fasuton. 
‘A curious trick has just been played off at 
tlin, in order to bring into disrepute a 
enormous slouched riding-hat, 
in vogue among the fair fashionables of the 
A 
al hour for walking on the frequented pro- 
nade of the Tilleuls. a rag gatherer with her 


which is 


ian capital. few days since at the 


those appendages. An inquiry was entered into 
the police, when it was ascertained that 
geotlemen meeting the woman, had taken 
+r into a shop and furnished her with the hat 
the expense of thirty-seven francs, and given 


* 


was ra crown piece to go and walk with it among 


vith se fashionables, which the woman readily con- 


ted to do. 


An old Chinese writer says the sou! ofa 

wet pasecs junto the body of a grasshopper at 

“Sat, from the fect of the litter singing uutil 
es. 


—_—~ S 
2 OS mew. OP ee oe ee 


| 





| upon parchment as upon any other material. 





and thousands of his countrymen are wearing | 
out their bodies not so much by the excess of | 
business or the multiplicity of cares, as by the | 
overwork they crowd upon them in digesting 
surplus and unnecessary food. | 


To Restore Writina.—Many documents 
that have been written with bad ink after a cer- 
tain time fade, especially if they have been kept | 
in a damp place, or if the paper has been over- 
bleached in its manufacture. 
letters get wetted with sea water, and many 
other causes obliterate writing that is of much 


Sometimes ship | 


value. In nearly all instances such writing may 

be restored, or at least rendered legible, by | 
brushing over the half distinct lines with a so- | 
lution of prussiate of potassa with a camel's 
The solution may be made by dis- 
solving about half a teaspoon{ul of prussiate of 


hair pencil. 


potassa in atablespoonful of boiling water. For 
certain chemical reasons this does not answer 
in all cases, and when it fails we may use the | 
First, 
a strong infusion of tea, made with a teaspoon- 
full of black tea in half a cup of boiling water; | 


fullowing with good hopes of success : 


or, secondly, a solution of carbonate of soda 
made inthe same manner; or, thirdly, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of protosulphate of iron (green 
vitriol) in a like quantity of water. A last re- 
source is a solution of sulpburet of potassium 
(liver of potash) of about the same strength as 
the preceding solutions. 
writing, we ought to begin with only one ortwo 
words, because if the first solutibn does not 
answer, we then have an opportunity of trying 


In trying to restore 


the others successively, until we discover which 
answers best; but as a general rule, it may be 
relied on that the first named is the most likely. 


These trials are equally adapted for writing 


RAILWAYS 

No poetry in railways! foolish thought 
Of a dull brain, to no fine music wrought, 
Salute, ye earnest spirits of our time, 
The young improvement ripeni: g to her prime, 
Who, in the fulness of her genial youth, 
Prepares the wav for liberty and truth, 
And breaks the barriers that, since earth began, 
Have made mankind the enemy of man 

—Charles Mackay 


0G” Treru.—Truth is the most powerful 





thing in the world, since every fiction itself | 
must be governed by, and can only please by 
its resemblance. The appearance of reality is 
necessary to make any passion agreeably re- 
presented, and to be able to move others we 
must be moved ourselves, or at least, seem to | 
be so, upon some probable grounds. 
0G Why is law like an eel-trap ? 
is very easy to get into, but very diflicult to 
get out of. 


Because it 


‘bate in the British Parliament on the Divorce Bill, 


| if nothing had happened 


| necessary surgical operation, and then replaces it with- 


| son & Co., of Boston, will shortly start a new maga- 


| the following words : 


| spectable appearance, walked deliberately over the 
| walked 
| 

locked up in the breast of this poor beast, and perish- 


| was laboring under morbid forebodings in view of tre 


| perished by his own hands, or rather his own hoofs. 


| meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


ing had, of late, excited so considerable a share of the 


| tain tolerably large and pure pearls 
| neighborhood lately sold as many as an ounce of these 
|} in Philadelphia. 


| ject above the water, or on the stand, rejecting the 


| very interesting paper by Dr Walter Channing on Me- 
| dical Spiritualism, in which the writer records a no- 


| ed doctors whom he had called from the spirit sphere. 





OG” Resrrr ror 4 Lawyer.—A knavish at- 
torney, asking a very worthy gentleman what 
was honesty, «* What is that to you ?’’ said he; 


** meddle with those things that concern you.” | 


oo A horse-dealer was asked if an animal 


« Not at 


| all,”’ said he; «*he often passes many nights 


| by himself in the stable.”’ 


It was the | 


B. fired without effect. | 
| his 


r side of me, and the muzzle of the gan | 


— at her back, was observed walking up. 
™ down, with her head covered with one of 


OS" Matrimoniat Meworanpum.—A gentle- 
man who did not trust to his memory, wrote in 
memorandum book—< Mast 
when I get to town.”’ 

OF” Conscrence.—Conscience is a great led- 


be married 


ger-book io which all our offences are written 


and registered, and which time reveals to the | 
| troops have gained more victories in Kabylia, and it 


| was said had possession of the whole country. 


sense and feeling of the otfender.— Bur/on. 
CatvuMNiatep.—The 
fairest complexions get freckled the soonest.-- 
Punch. 


Tue Peart Discoverites.—The value and 
extent of the pearl discoveries in different parts of the 
The excited 
in aginations of some and toe miscbievous propensity 
of otbers have alike served to produce stories with 


CO Comfort FoR THE 





country bave been yrea'ly exaggerated 


which the pearls themselves aff rd no comparison 
Although p-arls rave been found mist plent:fully in 
New Jersey, it is calculated by one well qualified to 
judye tbat the toral value of the discoveries does not 
exceed 36.000 Yet 


beea employed at one time in searching for pearls, and 


as many as One thousand men have 


vt l noth the muscles bave been well nigh extermina- 
ted it 
considered whet 2 relentless warfare has been kept up 


ie 


This last result is not at all strange w en 


against this urfortunate oivalve One man who offer- 


ed some pearls for sale the other day rema ked that he 


opened two th usand » ithout finding a pearl Taking 


all that have vet been discovered it rubable that 


four times their value has been expended in toe search 


is } 
~ 2 


Some very good pearls bave been f und in this Staite 

also in Massachusetts and in sume of the small streams 
in the VabLey of Cennect.cut A bave 
¢ from Onle; and it is likely the 


ever the bla k. fresh-water mu 


=o 


number been 


received he Vexistt 


epte 


ts found It he 


wc le 
aid 
of the musel- tribe, such as appear to 


ben brokea are must like to 


some whe 


as been observed thet tne smelier 


least attractive 


ya usaye 


have bad rm 


centuin the bright ive ie lucent substance 


eness of the article fs 


‘Cc 


what he thought of the ‘‘hour-glass contraction’’—a 
| very dangerous 
| child birth, but not, by its name, suggesting to an un- 


| tor’s present opinion, and then said: 
| thinks hour-glass contractions a very good thing, and 
| should certainly recommend it.”’ 


| Says that the revolutionary movements in Naples con- 


} tinue 


was subsequently captured by a government vessel. 
| General Cavaignac has been officially announced as an 


new voyage in search of the lost navigator in the Arc- 
| tie regions. 


| claim a republic there 








NEWS ITEMS. 
Tre Justice or Law —During the late de- 


Lord Brougham produced letters which prove beyond 
question that the charge against Hon. Mrs Nortoe, 
which gave rise some years since to a trial in which 
Lord Melbourne was defendant, was utterly false and 
ut founded ; yet—Lord Brougham says- the action was 
tried behind the lady's back, and but for the exertions 
of the defendant's counsel, her character might bave 
been ruined for life—she being all the while perfectly 
innocent 

In Barepixe.—We 
are informed, says the Virginia Sentinel, that a cow, 
longing to Mr. Campbell, of Amherst Co, died a 
in whose womb was discovered 


Srraxce PHENOMENON 


ipe 





few days since, ome | 


d aad tire young calves. One of them was 
the others, though perfectly 
shaped, were about the size of rats This is 2 remark- | 
are informed, authority 
ch we cannot discredit, that it is strictly and lite- 


wad 
fally developed—but 
ible instance—but we on 
wl 
rally true 
Hie 


British Parliament. in a recent act, bas provided that | 


»w to Put Down Srock Gawrttse.—The 


the loss of move than £50 in one day by gaming. or | 
then £200 in the year preceding insolvency, shall bar 
a bankrupt’s title to obtain his certificate 
brings the culprit within the scope of penal clauses, 
and i« punished 
n the same manner as the perpetration of fraud, reck- 


The otfence 
it the discretion of the Commissioner, 


leas trading, or any other mercantile misd-meanor 
wd, one of the ( 


Mr. folsr 
ruptcy, has extended the 


uomisxsioners of Bank- 
rule to time bargains in 
stock 

or THE Bors.—It is related of R. H. 
Purdon, of the Port Gibson Reveille, that he is but 19 
years old, bas edited a paper fouf year 
gaged a dozen times, at least, without marrying, and 


ONE 


s, has been en 
above all, fought a duel with the editor of the Natchez 
Free Trader, receiving a wound in the 
which he returned to his desk and went on writing as 


arm, after 


Deatu or Pror. Mitcnert.—The body of 
Pref Mitchell, the State Geologist of North Carolina, 
was recently found on a fork of the Caney river, among 
the Black Mountains in that State. It seems that he 
was walking on the edge of a precipice, when his 
feet slipped; he caught ata branch of laurel, but it 
broke, and be fell forty feet, and was killed 

Taxtna Out an Eye tro Menp Ir.—-The 
Leipsic Journal of Literature, Science and ‘rt, pub- 
lishes an account of the wonderful discoveries of Dr 
Graeff in diseases of the eye, and the wonderful cures 
he performs. He has found the ball of the eye to be 
transparent, and by a curious instrument examines 
minutely the interior, takes it out, and performs any 


out injury to its appearance or vision 
A New Macazivr.—Messrs. Phillips, Samp- 


zine, called the Northern Magazine, to be edited by the 
best writers in the country 

Scicme or a Horse.—The Washington 
Star chronicles a singular act on the part of a horse, in 


‘* A few evenings since, a middJe-aged horse, of re- 


river bank downa perpendicular descent of twenty- 
five feet, and, after performing this remarkable feat, 
across a schooner moored at ene of the 
wharves, deliberately walked over board, swam a con- 
distance, and then sank, to be food for the 
The motive for this extraordinary suicide, was 


siderable 
fishes 


ed with him. Whether he was crossed in love, or 


coming bay crep, we know not. Weonly know he 


Poo: feilow ! a sad warning to all borses of the danger 
of 


giving way to misanthropical feelings.’’ 





PEARLS IN PENNSYLVANIA.—-—At a recent 


the Librarian remarked that the subject of pearl fish 


public attention, that he was induced to bring to the 
notice of the Society the fact that the matter was long 
since known in this State, and that it would seem to 
have been unprofitable, as all knowledge of it on the 
part of the people appeared to be lo:t. He then read 
the following extract from the— 


‘Incidents of Travel Through some of the Middle 
and Southern United States, to East Florida and 
the Bahama {slands, 1753 and 1734, by Dr. John 
Schopf, Rayrauth, 78> *? 

‘“—In the Lehigh and its tributary creeks are found 
muscles (a thin-sheiled Mytu'lus, similar to shose that 
inhabit our ponds in Europe), which occasionally con- 
A man from tne 


The murkrats, Iam toid, lighten 
the toil of the pearl-fisher 
the soft inhabitants of the shell, and generally feast on 
it ina qniet spot of the stream, on the rocks that pro- 


The creatures are lovers of 


pearls they chance to find within. Persons observing 
this habit, availed themselves of it in the prosecution 
of their fisheries, and on dilige: tly removing the sand 
atsuch spots, were rewarded with many and nicely 
extracted pearls.’’ 





MEDICAL SprrRiTvALism.—In a late number of 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, there is a 


table instance of the attainments of ‘‘ medical me- 
diums,’* one of whose exhibitions he attended The 
medical medium had in consultation three distinguish- 


A few ques*‘ons put to the medinm as to what be saw 
in the organism of the patient, effectually exposed his 
utter ignorance of anatomy and the little aid the spirits 
afforded him in making up the deficiency. After some 
further conversation, the medium was requested to ask 
Dr , one of the medical ghosts in consultation, 
condition sometimes induced after 
professional person any idea of its real character. The 
medium pondered some time upon the question, in 
order, apparently, to make sure of the departed doc- 
“Or. 





Foreign News.—The latest European news 


A party of insurgents had seized a steamer, 
and liberated three hundred prisoners, but the steamer 


opposition candidate again in Paris. The French 
Lady 
Franklin’s ship Fox has sailed from Aberdeen on a 


The steamship Great Eastern will be 
launched in September next. but will not proceed to 
Portland until April next 
to nearly £600,000 
nate the Emperor Napoleon was more serious than at 


Her total cost will amount 
an Italian conspiracy to assassi- 
first supposed. Twenty-one additional conspirators 
have beea arrested at Genoa, who proposed to pro- 
A revolutionary movement at 
Leghorn has been suppressed. 





| T. R. CALENDER, Masonic Hal, 


| Shaturcay inst. 


Trost Eccewrarc Excrisumex —The bulle- 
tin for curiosities of the Cologne Gazette contained 
lately the capricious offer of an English gentleman to 
a Carisruhe orphan boy te pay him £10,000 sterling on 
his furnishing him, within a running year, one million 
used post stamps. The Englishman wants the can- 
celled stamps for the purpose of papering one of bis 
rooms, and all the ladies here are anxiously collecting 
fer the orphan child If eny Americans are desirous 
to participate in this benevolent collection, they are in- 
formed that the Cologne Gazette receives them unt! 
Merr 


October next_—N. } r. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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May be obvsined weekly at the Periodica: Depots of | 


DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos, 14 and 16 Ann St., N. Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., New York. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston. Mass. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Coonecticut. 
Pittsbure. 

E. H. HUNT 63 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 

S. B. ROSS, Co larville, Ohi. 

MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicaco, IUinois. 
A GUNTER, No. 9 Third &t., Lowisvii'e, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI ADAMS. Davenport, lows. 

E. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 


| MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 


J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
Period.cal dealers generally throaghout the Uuited States 
have it for sn'e. 





THE STOCK MARKET. 
CORRECTED POR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY 3. MclHiENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 33 Wa'nu! S:reet. | 
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A TOUCHING SENTIMENT.—W hat more precious 
offering can be laid upon the altar of a man’s heart than 
the first love of a pure, earnest and affectionate girl, with 
an undivided interest in eight corner lots and fourteen 
three-story houses? And how can a sensible man so well 
gratify a female thus encumbered, as by wearing becoming 

arments pocured at the Brown Stone Clothing Hail of 
Rockhi !& Wilson, Nos. 6038 and 605 Chestnut Street, above 
Sixth, Philada. 





Tux Best and Onty Remepy for Cnronic DIARRHGA,I8 
HOOF LAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


Dr C. M. fackson. Dear Sir—I feel bound to express 
my gratification to you for the incalculable benefits J) have 
derived from the use of two botties ef your Hootiand’s Ger 
man Bitters, [have for the last two years been afflicted 
with debuity of the system and slaggixshness in my liver, 
with frequent headache and dimness of sight. Last sum- 
mer | hada severe attacs of Diarrhara; it continued, cwith 
oeceasiona intervals excepted.) until the middle o° Febru- 
ary: at that time [| commenced using your Bitters, and have 
used but two bottles, and am entirely well, having gained 
inthe three last weeks eight pounds in weight. [| would 
also say that I have been trying many remedies before 
yours, and they failed toattect my disease beneficially. 

am dear sir, truly yours, 
W.R. PIDGtON, No. 4268. 4th St., Philada., Pa. 

These Bitters are for anle at 75 cents per bottle, by all 
Draggista in the United States and Canadas. Also, by 
storekeepers and Patent Medicine dealers, 





A FAVORITE REMEDY .—We believe no medicine 
has ever given stronger proof of its efficacy than the Oxy- 
enated Bitters. In cases of Dyspepsia and General De- 
fiiity. restoring health and cheerfuiness, when a!! other re- 


medies have failed, 





iG7 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons 
ut of employment. may find that which is both profitable 

od pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
151 William Street, New York. nov2d t 





ROOT GAL!.ERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, & new wonder 
superior to Ambrotypes, taken by Cook only, oorner o 


Fifth and Chestnut Sfreet. Philadelphia. octl-tf 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. —A retired clergyman. 
restored to hea'th ina few days, after many years of g eu’ 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct the 
Rev. John M. Dagnali,No. 59 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y. tf 


MARRIAGES. 

















{7 Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
A responsible name. 








On the 4th of March, 1857, in Breckenridge county, Ky. 
by tne Rev Jas. Taylor. Mr. Danigu Vickers, of Mc- 
Lean county, Ky to Miss Satire T. Boarp, of Breck- 
enridge county. Ky. 

On the Ist of March, in McLean county. Ky. by the Rev. 
Frederick Tanner, Mr. Marcus L. Bowron, of Brecken 
ridge county, Ky. to Miss AMerica VicksrRs,of McLean 
county, Ky. 

Onthe 4th of July, 18.7, by the Rev. Jas. Bennett, Mr. 
James Rospinson, of Muhlenburg county, Ky. to Miss 
Berrie J. Bauger of Breckenridze county Ky. 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. John O' Niel, Mr. Mav- 
RICE O'NBIL, to Miss CaRoLIne F. MILTON, both of 
Lower Merion, Mont. county, Pa. 

Ontoue 7th instant, by the Rev. Edgar M. Levy, Mr. 
Tuomas KENNEDY, to Miss MARTHA 8S. GENDELL, both 
of this city. 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Samuel Durborow, Mr. 
Tuomas Winn, to Miss CATHARINE WHITEHEAD, both 
of tawcity. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. W. J. Mann, D. 
D.. Rev. Bo W. scumack,of Lancaster city, to Mise 
WiILHELMIyA C, Hinge. of Philadelphia. 

On the 25H a timo, by the Rev Joseph H, Kennard, Mr. 
Tuomas KILPATRICK, to JOSEPHINE LITTLE, botn of this 


A. Ferniey, Mr 


ey. 
Onthe Mth ultimo, by the Rev. T. 
C. Coreg, both of 


Witiiam H. Myers, to Miss Maria 
Phi ade!phia, 
On tne 1Sth of Sept. by the Rev. John A. Roche, Mr. 
GEORGE “HINN, to Miss Kate Hess, noth -f tnis city. 
On he 6th instant by the Rev. And ew Manship, Mr. 
EpWARD Peters, to Miss ALicre G. CRONIN, botn o, this 


city. 

On the &th instant, by the Rev. C. R. Bonnel', Mr. 
Joun Sneriy, to Miss EvizaBetTH ANDREWs, both of 
Philadeiplua. 





_ BATES. 


{[J™ Notioes of Deaths must always be socompanied by 


responsible name, 


Correction.— Mr. Jeflerson Birch, of Morristown, 
Ohio, writes to us saying that the communication publish- 
ed in our paper of July ith over the signature of Samuel 
R. Klotts, respecting the death in Cali ornia of his father, 
Mr. Thomas Bi ch. and of two other gentlemen, is totally 
false and without foundation. Mr. T. Birch is still living, 
and the other persons are not known to have existed. r. 
Samuel! R. Klotts, over whose signature the original com- 
munication was published, also writes Lo us, stigmatizing 
it ASA forgery. 

On the Iith instant, at the residence of his son, Geo. P. 
Evans, at Crescentville, near this city, Davip R. Evans, 
in the 83 year of his aze. 

On the 13'h iustaot, Mes. Mary Burns, aged 62 years, 

On tre 13th instant, Ms. CHRISTIANNA ROBERTS, aged 
89 veurs. 

On the l4th instant, Av~~N HELLER, aged % years. 

On the 13th instant, Mr. James Ne&«L, aged 6 years, 

On the lath instaat Mra. ¢ ORNELIA ENGELMAN. 

On the 14th rastant, Thomas J. App, aged 35 years. 

On the 4th stant, JoserH HaRRIsoN. aged 3 Vears, 

At Red Bank, on the lath instant, Ropert BURWELL, 
aged 64 years. 

On the 13th ins‘ant. Jesse Doo. aged 56 year 
On the lath invtaat, Sopnia HELENA, Wile o 








3. 
t Saml. L. 





Cotor Butxpyess.—This disease may be su- 
Captain C 
customed toemp'oy his leisure hours on board the | 
ship at embroidery anxious to | 
complete a flower before night, he continued his work 
W hile strainiag his 


perinduced on healthy eyes. Was ac- 


On one occasion, 


after the light had be-ome dim 
the before him underwent a sudden 
change. The red he could no longer see. He has 
He confounds red with green; 


eves, colors 
never seen it since. 
but two colors in a solar spectrum, and mistakes 
asovereign fora shilling This case ought to be a 
young ladies who are tempted to push 
the mantpulations cf the embroiderer into the shades 


sees 


Warning to ail 


of evening 


Seconp Haxp Qvorations —-The phrase, 


‘comparisons are odorous,’ erroneously assigned to 


Mrs. Malaprop, is Dogberry’s. and occurs in tne 6th 
scene of the 3rd act of «* Much Adv About Nothing.’’ 
Mrs. Malaprop’s words on the same subject are, ‘+ No 


capatisons, 'f you please, miss. Caparisons doa’t be- 


wmeay ing wor 


wah 


| Burness, aged 2 years 


| Mrs. Baker, aged 91 vears. 
| L. Coward, aged & vears. 


| Teasy, aged 48 years, 


($15 


a 
| able For pa ticulars, address EK. 8. R 


Ou the i3th istant, Miss AMANDA IRELAN, aged 18 
ared 33 years. 


years 
On the 12th instant, Joun Bert 

On the 12th nstant, Mr. Ben. EF. Woop. aged 27. 

On the lath instant, Mow. Mary A. OLiver, formerly 


On the 13th instant, Mes. Ansa E. Mason, wife of T. 


Og the &th instant, Ca ROLINE M. wile of the late Wm. 
On the loth iastant, Mrs Jane Stvan, aged 44 years. 


On the 16th instant, Ronert Wasson, aged 67 years. 
On the leth instant, Witt: am TATLoR 


On the 10th instant, Magy ANNa, daughter of Edward | 


Crossdale, aged 19 years. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion, 

Double co'umn Advertisemente—One Dollar a line for 
every insertion. 

()” Payment is required in advance, 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


Correctep ror rus Saturpar Eventyo Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 29 South Third Street. 
Purrapetrmia, July 18, 1857, 
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NETAACES CORRESPONDENCE. — The 
LN “JUNIOR'S FRIEND” is a Monthly Journal ce 
voted to origina! contributions from its sabseribers on any 
subject best suiting their fancy. Tne object is to develope 
the literary faculties of Young America. 
Texms—Twenty-five cents per annum. 
Address, & C. W. HAZZARD, 
Box 57 Monongahela City, Pa. 
N. B.~A mutual correspondence column 1s devoted to 
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BOOK AGENTS, 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
POTTER’S 
Incomparable Subscription Boeks. 


ENTERPRISING MEN 
ARE COINING MONEY ON THEM. 


eee 
PEL iy 


) 
} 
| 
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“4 Word to the Wise,” &e. 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
15 Sansom St., Philade phia, Pa. 


DR. W. S. MelLHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILHENNEY, 
W ould inform his friends that he has removed to Na, 


WALNUT Street, first door above Ninth, sonth 
ye 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 1th, 
PHILADELPHIA. jeD)- 2a 


my30-tf 








COATES & BROWN, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


WOOL, 
No. 127 Market Street, above Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Particulars of the Market given by letter when desired. 
julyll-@ 





the subseribers, on the plan of the old Empire City. It 
i EAFNESS CURED, HOWEVER CAUSED, if the 
ticking of a watch can be heard. Letters of inquiry ad 
dressed 10 DR BOARDMAN, No. 12 Suffolk Plane. Bos- 
ton, attended to, Remedies and Apparatus sent by Express. 
TESTIMONY. 

To those afflicted with Deafness I would state that I 
have been deaf since | was one year old, and cou'd never 
hear ordinary conversation, Fighteen months since, I was 
induced to eall on Dr. Boardman, and from the first opera- 
tion Was so much benefitted that I purchased his remedies 
and apparatus, and have used them thoroughly, and at this 
time fam happy to say my hearing is quite restored. 

EDWARD W. HAMMETT. 
Chilmark, Maes., May 14. 1857. jy25-at 
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S| 00O-;4 RARE CHANCE.—Fu!! Instructions, 
ne and Receipts, in two new and beautiful arts ot 
cud, PAIN TING, (which are now being taught for three 
dollara each.) with directions for mixing colors, so as to 
produce various shades; also, a list of articles required. 
Avy person by following the Ins raetions can produce, with 
but small expense, truly beaut. ful works of art. Address, 
enclosing One Dollar, (ian Gold,) Post Office, Box 1,944, 
Hartford, Ct. jy25-2t 


™ al tf 7 ry. ¥ vry 
GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 
NY PERSON SENDING ME ONE DOLLAR will 
ZA receive by return mail Five Valuable Receipts, 
viz.: To Make Honey Equal to that of Bees, not to cost 
over 3) cts. per gal. "Ro Cure Bots ia Horses, The Secret 
Art of Catching Fish in three different waya, 





To Keep 
Flies off Horses in warm w: ather. To Make Leather Var- 
nish. and To Make a Ducable Ink for 15 cts. per gai. 
il The money positively returned when satisfaction is 
not civen. Address JOHN FROST, 
jy25-2t Mount Union, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 


I 


different and sure ways. 
secret by odor young, male or female. 
handsome, healthy and successful in love, 
Sent anywhere by mail, Address Prof. P. 


New York, 

$101 WILL BE GIVEN TO THE PERSON 
acoomplishing most, besides $3 @ day profit. 

Send stamp to AGENCY, HARMONY,R.I.  jy25-at 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FORK THE YEAR.—Piease to 
Read this: Agents Wanted! Extra indvocements for 
197. 

All persons in want of employment will a: once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
paid, by iorwarding us their address. Particular attention 
is requested to the libera! offers we make to al! persns 
engaging in the sale of our LARWE TYPE QUARTO 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about ONE 
THOUSAND ENG aVINGS. 

On receiot o' the established rc. Six Dollars, the Pio- 
torial Family Binie, with & weil boand Subscription Book, 
will be warefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
ted Sates, a those of California, Oregon and Texas 

Our books are sold oy by canvassers. and we! known 
to be the most salable. Please open a corre :pondence w.th 
us. and ve shal! rake pleasure in forwarding to your ad- 
dressour General C'roularof Booke, terms, and full informa- 
tion re.ative tothe busir«ss Addrers 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 
nov2-tf 


181 WILLIAM 8Ff., N. ¥. 
PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. It is wort 
by 1,200 persons, and with most astonishing 
success. In cormpetition with thirty other sub 
stitutes of the best French, English and Ger- 
man manufacture, it received the award of the 
Great Medal at the World's Exhibition in 
London, at the best artificial limb known. Ir 
this country it has been thirty times exhibited 
in competition with all others at the Annua 
Fairs in the principal cities, and has, in every 
instance, received the award of the Aighest on 
first premivm, Anc 48 & crowning honor, by 
the unanimous aporoyv*! of an_internationa 
council, the “First Premium’’—on'y Silve: 
Medal given for Limbs—was awarded the ip 
ventor at the New York Crystal Palace, 


Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gra 
tis to every applicant. 
FRANK PALMER, 


ut Street, Philadelphia 
i+) 708 MARKET ST., ABOVE 7th, A 
Philadelphia. 


Importer of WATCHES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Ma 
nufacturers’ CLOCK WAREHOUSE, Wholesale ane 
Retail. my2-eow6m 


THE CHEAPEST WATCHES and 
& JEWELRY 
IN 
UNITED 
Gold Hunting Lever Waiches, full Jewelled, 18 Ka. 
Case, only a 
Gold Levers Opes Face, Ful! Jewebled, 16 Ka. x 
Gold Lepines, 18 Ka, «case ’ 
Siiver Levers, Full Jewelled, Hunting Case J 
Silver Levers, F ull Jewellec, Open Face A 
Siiver Lepine Watches y 
Chains 


; ‘D. Vest. a 12, 
Go d Fub, Vest. or Guar WARRANTED TO KEEF 


R Pitre Watcnes 
Goo ME, 
"We can send by MAIL, with pertect safety Watches o 
Jeweiry, to all parts of the United States. The price oj 
any article -~y- be torwerdes wan Ge No gor 
t unl the money 18 first received. 
post-paid, to LEWIs LAVOMLS & CO., 
Celebrated Cheap Watch and Jeweiry Store 
2U2 Chestnut St., above Eighth, Phiada 





OW TO GET RICH.— Professor OLIVERE’S 

new BOOK OF WONDERS, 100 pages, gives 150 

Can be practiced at home or ta 

Also, how to be 

Price 2 cents, 

B. OLIVERE, 
Jy 2-2t 








B. 
376 Cheetun 


ELI HOLDEN, 








mar2l-eow6m 
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TANTED, 75 AGENTS, Salary from $75 to 
july li St 





$150 per month. Enclose stninp. Address 
J. G. GORE & CO., Newbury port, Mass. 





SURE CURE FOR CONSUMPTION,.—Daily 
experience proves that Consumption is not that fate 
disense which it one once thongns te be. W 0 ere oon 
tact near. of the must asionishing oures i 
made by the useof te EAST INDIAN CONSUMPTIVE 
es EDY, the recipeo wates mG. ae the rooup: 
ratage stamps, Or & pin e remittance 
92. A aroes Dr. GHAY. No. 50% Broom Street. N. Y. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run ont, discovered 
wh:le in he East Indies, a oer ain cure for CONSU MP 
TION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS 
COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY. The remedy 
was discovered by him when his only child, a dau - + 
was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderfa 
res'orative and healing qualities of 4 epara ions tnade from 
the East India Hemp and the thoug atoceurred to him thar 
he mught ma-e + remedy for his child He s’udied hard anc 
his wishes. His child was cur: d. anc 

is newalive and well. He has sne+ administe-ed the won 
derfel remedy to thoosands of sufferers in all carts of the 
world, and he has never failed in niwking them completely 
nealthy and happy Wishing to do as much coud as possi 











humonge. Business new asy., useful, honor- 


New York. 


TU INVENTURS AND PATENTEES 


LLIOTTI & PATTEN ure AMERICAN AND 

4 FOREIGN PATENTS, and atteud to ai! business 

pertaining thereto, Inquirtes regarding the novelty and 

patentadiuity Gof intventions answered oi 

Agency Opposite main entrance, Patent Othee, Weshing- 
va, D.C jebS cowl 


Jt 








ICH, Brasher Falis, | 
jy 


without chars:. | 
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ble. he will send to sucn of his afflicted feilow-beings as re- 
quest it, this recipe, with full aud explicit directions for 
making it up. aad successfully using it. He requires enact 
applicant to inc:ose him one ehilling—three cts. to be re 
turned as postage on the r+cipe, and the remainder to b 
appiied to the payment of this advertisement. 
Address Dr. H. JAMES, 

No. 19 Grand Sr., Jersey City. N. Jersey. 

N. B.—Dr. H. James has neither office nor agent in 
New York, as some have pretendad and advertised. The 
recipe is sent trem No PLACE but No, 19 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. jee 13 





WM. D. ROGERS. 


COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Carriages of every description built to order, and for ae, 
combining durability, style and elegance of finish. sepld-ly 


2 CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


GOLDand SILVER HUNTING CASE, 
OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPi\NE and PLAS 
WATCHES, 


J. LADO MWUS has constantiy on hand « large assortment 
of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 
rants tc give fuil satis{xction as timekeepers: also, a area 
IWEIL ption, all 
" at 





assortment of “-LRY, of every dese 

which will be sold at the LOWEST PRICES, 

store, No. 1113, formerly 413 Market St., above m8 
nm 





Ss. W. JACOBS, 

225 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
has on hb a large assortment of 
COACHES and CARRIAGES, of the 

‘atest London om perigaa design, ee ® 
vactary of LIGHT CAKRIAGES, of modern styles, 
eb. m 











FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS 


ORIGINAL COLOR. 


WARRANTED TO CURE BALDNESS, § CURF. 
DANDRUFF, ITCHING AND ALL DISEASES oF 
THE SKIN. This Balm gives the scalp a new and healthy 
action; restores the coloring matter to the roots of tbe 
Hair, which passes threne the Har and gives it a natered 
color without the ure of Hair Dye. 





Testimony of a Lady over Fifty Years of Agr 
Mr. Mason, Sir:—I write to inform you how pleased 3 
am with your Alpine Hair Baim. My hair has been gray 
for a number of years, and [ have been obliged to wears 
tront-piece aud cap; but have always found a di 5 
when having a bonnet on to keep the front-piece from = 
ing back and showing the white hair. Finally | cone 
I would try your Alpine Balm; I nsed one bottle ony, 
wy os has come ages ge ite yp wf Lr py br 
My hair is now perfect ree from da.drutf and is soft 
pe 5 te Ver respect full : SARAH LYON, 
Providence, R. 1I., May 2, 1857. 
Prepared by C.A. P. MASON, Providence, R. T- 
TZ sale"in Philadelphia by BM. &'G. A. WRicie: 
july 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Door Above 6th, Phila. 


Where may be found the iargest and handsomest assext- 
ment 'n the city. ’ 

{L7” Purch sers from the country will find it to their 
vantage to call at our store, where they wil! be suited 


| tthe l t prices. 

superior articles « owes Pritt, ON & LANING. 
9 500 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANT te 

> circulate RAPID SELLING, Va uable FP 
mily Were, wel ae = prices, ——— 
mient: or ” 
contents aperbly Color ate We ten 

mh 








8 
cula‘sapply, if you live East, toHENRY HO 
Nassau (ti New York, if you live West, the same, 
Main St., Cincinnati. 


AVING FUND ef the NATIONAL rery 
CUMPANY, WALNUT Street, South-West 
PHILADELPHIA, has nearly ONE 
D A HALF OF DOLLARS ail in first 
Securities. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every dav. 
on Monday and Thuredav evenings til! @-’ainnk =«mbl4 


For pars 


or 
yY,R.L” 








GENTS WANTED, in the most inviting, 
perma ent, and lucrative business.+x an . 
ticulars send stamp to ‘AGENCY, HARMO? 
je 3 lit 


ALL YE THAT ARE FOND OF FISH- 
UNG. fal rend. for Lan sold, a SECRET AR® 
OF CATCHING FISH a+ as you can puil them 
andno humbug. N. R. GARDNER. Peace Dale. BR. 3.” 
july4-4t 


0 SALOON, INN-KEEPEKRS, GRUCERS, 
AMILIES Pane a ag Fi ¢ cecnes e- 
ceipts for 1. Cider without apples; Pure Vinegar in th 
days; Fxce!lent Honey: Washing F'uid: Inka: Pure Wine, 
Champagne; loe Creams; Sods, Extra Strong 7 7 
my 2-l4t A. WOOD. Aan Aroor, Michignm. 











—AGENTS WANTED, either LADIESon 
$2 .000 GENTLEMEN, in every town aad commp 
eu'eel business bp 
which they can make from §1,%0 to 


2.0) a year. For 
tamp. 

particulars, address, enciesing yy UEWEY & CO. 

july 18-2t 


Box 151 Philadelphia. Pm 
270 


lud+ ible, Luminous aud Invisible Inks, Paints, Vase 
nishes, &c. Also, Table of Weights ard Measures, Se~ 
cret of Love aad Beauty, Lyon’s great Discovery, Arte, 


Secrets, &c. A:l sen! for 25 cents, -paid. A 
july 18-2 C. HL. LONG, Beacher Fall Now 


MOTHERS! MOTHERS? MOTHERS 11% 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse 


We SAY TO EVERY MOTHER, USE MRS. 
WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP for your 
You may re:y apon it, it will give reat 
and comfort 'o your 


in the United States, to engare in & 





CIPS for making very best Honey,. 
ves. Washing Fiud, Black, Biue, oa 





children teething. 
te yourse.ves, and health, rest 
ons There is no mistake in the ypiter, as MILLI 
CAN NOW TESTIFY. It is t rescription of am 
and experienced NEW ENGLAND NURSE, vis oa 
spent more t THIRTY YEARS of her life as a Phyt- 
eian and Nurse to CHILDREN, 

It is sure to reguiate the bowels and cure the DYSEI® 
TERY and DIARRHGBA in chi'dren, whether i ae 
from teething or from any o her cause. We ~ er 
NOT NEGLECT IT. Vor the SQOTHI Havens 
is tteot! ® in aks SES, ane ~ = 
* PES ABSOLUTELY SUR} to give IMMEDIA' 
RELIEF to your suffering child. 





| 


' sold every year in the United 
ao h S attaled tried y. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Noae genuine unless th- fac-simile ot CURTIB® 
PERKINS, New York, is oo the outside wrapper. 
i[7™ Seid by Druggists throughout the world. my23-8B 
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TROUBLES OF AN INSPECTOR AT 
AN BAST INDIAN SCHOOL. 
The inspector enters; all the boys rise, put 


their right hand to their forehead, and shout, 
Salaam, sahib!’? The teacher, an olive com- 


Mr. Ponorns’ Ipga or run Tanirr.—We re- 
member a story that was told about the people 
of a certain village, who assembled to sce the 
first locomotive pass by on the rails. Not one 
of them had the slightest idea what sort of an 
animal it was, and they were busy with all kinds 
of conjectures. A smoking and roaring mon. 
ster was seen in the distance, with an uncount- 
ably long tail behind it. Nobody supposed 
this to be a travelling invention, and, as it ap- 


plexioned man, with smooth, shining black | proached, the good people were confounded 


hair, with a curling moustache, with a bristling 
beard, with a white robe, buttoned on the left 
hand side, comes forward, and makes the 
mearest approach to Eastern prostration which 
his Western superior will allow. The English 
Guspector returns the salute of the boys, and 
disposes of that of the teacher with an action 
rather than a word, the action implying partly, 
«<*f am very much obliged to you for your 
civility,” partly, “Stand up; I also am a 
man.” The salutations are over; business 
commences. 
tion, and endeavor thus to exhibit what fol- 
lows :— 

Inspector—Mulvjii, let me see the register of 
attendance. : 

Karim Caksh, teacher of the school—Sahib, it 
is here. 

Inspector—I see you have 100 boys in daily 
attendance ; that is very good. 

Teacher—This number is entirely to be at- 
tributed to your good fortune and your per- 
@ona! excellence. 

Inspector—I shall now cali over the names. 
No boy is to speak whose name is not called. 
Let each boy as he is called answer, « Here.’’ 

Omnes—Yes, sir— Here.”’ 

Iuspector—Silence! no boy to speak whose 
game is not called. 

Omnes—(each to his neighbor)—You are not 
to speak till your name is called. 

Inepector—Silence ! 


The first five boys answer to their names; | 


the sixth is absent. 

Inspector calls his name. 

«< Shir Singh!” 

Beveral voices—Shir Singh is ill. : 

Inspector—Silence! Did I not tell you that 
only the boy whose name is called is to speak? 
If a boy is absent, let me know it by his si- 
dence. Nobody is to answer for him. I shall 
begin again. 

Inspector calls over the first five names with 
the same success as formerly. He approaches 
that Rubicon, Shir Singh. 

« Now, take care, no one is to answer. Shir 

"7 

Small boy—Shir Singh is ill. 

Inspector—Who sald that? 

Omnes—P lease, sir, Ramilall. 

Inspector reads Ramlall a scrious lecture. 
He impresses the duty of silence, and emphati- 
cally demands that no boy shall speak till he is 
spoken to. Before he has finished, the two 
neighbors of the culprit turn round and enforce 
the inspector’s remarks by desiring Ramlall to 
bold his tongue. 

«¢ Why does he interrupt when the sahib is 
speaking 2? 

Inspector turns round to the fresh interrup- 
ters, and upbraids them. 

« Yes, but you are committing the same 
fault; why do you talk without orders? All 
are to be quiet till they are told to speak.’’ 

Chorus of many voices, each boy addressing 
is neighbor. 

«Be quiet; why do you speak without or- 
ders ?” 

Inspector despairs. He struggles through 
the roll call as he may, and feels that ho is met 
at the outset by the first great Asiatic difficulty 
—incontinence of speech. 





Necro Wit.—Judge Burke, of South Caro- 
Rina, rode on horseback from circuit to circuit, 
accompanied by a servant, who was directed to 
keep close behind him, while he meditated as 
pleased himself by the way. Jogging along in 
this way, on one occasion, the servant pressed 
up too near to the horse which he rode, and 
which happened to be an ill-natured brute, and 
the consequence was that the horse kicked the 
megro on the leg, who, observing that it had not 
interrupted his master’s study, sprang off his 
horse, and picking up a stone, threw it at the 
horse, which it unluckily missed and took effect 
Between the Judge’s shoulders. The instant 
the negro saw what had been done, he fell in 
dhe road with his hands clasped around his leg, 
and crying out in apparent agony; as soon as 
the Judge could straighten himself, he turned 
around and sald to the prostrate negro, 

« Stephen, child, what ails you?” 

% Lord, master,’’ was the reply, “ your horse 
Just now kicked me on the leg, and almost 
wWroke it.’ 

« Well, child,”’ said the Judge, « he just now 
ticked me between the shoulders, and almost 
©roke my back, too.”’ 





Gorne «nv For Rapicat MEAsurEs.—Mr. 
Edward Paine, at the time of the Boston mas- 
sacre, March 5, 1770, occupied the house, af- 
terwardé the residence of his son, William, on 
the south side of King street. Standing before 
Bis door when the soldiers fired, a ball struck 
him, on the after part of his thigh. Clapping 
his hand upon the spot, he went into his parlor. 
Mrs. Paine seeing the blood, falling upon his 
e@tocking, exclaimed, 

«Gracious heaven, 
wounded !"’ 

«I know it, Mrs. Paine,’’ he replied, «and 
Ghose soldiers deserve to be talked f0.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


my dear, you are 





«‘Iuprety” or Scirexce.—RMr. Crosse, of 
Taunton, was once showiag his electrical ma- 
ehinery, and displaying two Leyden jars, re. 
marking that he could feed them with electric 
fluid at any time when the state of the atmos- 
phere was favorable; whereupon a grave old 
gentieman said, very solemnly,—«< Mr. Crosse, 
don’t you think it is rather impious to bottle 
Che lightning?’ «Let me answer your ques- 
tion by asking another,’ replied Mr. Crosse, 
Laughing: «Don’t you think, sir, it might be 
Considered rather impious to bottle the rain- 
ewater !’—Fnglish Paper. 

Jenzoiy'’s Wit.—Herraud was the author of 
@ dull pom, entitled “The Descent Into 
Hell.” «Have you read my ‘ Descent Into 
Hell,’ Mr. Jerrold ?’’ he asked, one day. Jer- 





rold’s reply was as severe as Talleyrand’s « Al- 


and desperately puzzled. Fortunately, there 
was a “ John Podgers” in the village, and he 
was called on to explain it. John wiped his 


glasses, and looked over his nose with a pro- 


found, all-knowing gaze. After due observa- 
tion, “Oh!” said he, “yes; that's It at last, 
gentlemen ; that is the thing that has kept the 
Congress of the United States in such a squab- 
ble for the last three months. That is the fa- 





Let us adopt the dramatic rota- | 


| riff !"—N. ¥. Post. 








Agricultural, 
- LARGE-BODIED HORSES. 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 














Whenever I venture an opinion on any sub- 
| ject, I neither do so as considering it incontro- 
vertibly right, or presuming to think others 
| will hold it as such; in fact, it will be admitted 
Lat all times candidly state what I conceive 
| may be brought forward antagonistical to my 
| view of the case. My readers can thus draw 
| their own conclusions from what is said on 
| either side. 

| In the spirit of such feeling of what is fair 
|}and proper, I will state certain opinions that 
are quite st variance with my own; but at the 
same time I must, in justice to myself, premise 
they were opinions current before I was born, 
and refuted and shown to be fallacious very 
soon afterwards. There were scores of low 
sayings among grooms and such persons, show- 
ing the favorable opinions entertained by them 
in favor of horses carrying large carcases—and 
in sooth such opinions were also entertained 
by many who, had they exercised their reason- 
ing power, would have seen how erroneous 
such predilection was. ‘I like a horse that 
gives me something to kick against.’”’ «He's 
the right sort—he carries his bread and cheese 
cupboard with him.” «TI like a horse that, if 
you feed him well, brings some of it home 
again.”’ Sundry such sayings seemed to imply 
that people wished a horse to carry a store of 
food in his stomach, as the camel does water— 
which, though a great advantage to the ani- 
mal, and sometimes even to his master if cross- 
ing the Desert of Bilma, would be anything but 
a desirable attribute in a horse crossing Ashby 
pastures. 

How far this said carrying “his bread and 
cheese”? with him, as a store, might serve a 
horse when hunters, like day-laborers, began 
their work at six in the morning and fin- 
ished at six at night, or when, at all events, 
nine hours was but an average time for a day’s 
fox-hunting, I am not prepared to say; rarely 
if ever—thank the sylvan deities !—having tax- 
ed my horse’s powers of endurance, or my own 
patience, to such extent. Many persons have 
of course heard of hounds being at the covert- 
side by daybreak, and, from what they judge of 
the time occupied in killing a fox who files from 
his kennel at eleven, they possibly conclude 
our ancestors had got their work or sport over 
by what we hold to be breakfast hour. No 
such thing. Foxes were rarcly in those days 
run into; they were hunted till the endurance 
of the united pack, relieving each other, out- 
lasted that of the fox single-handed, who, prior 
to being come up with, might oftentimes be 
seen hardly able to raise a trot. Now we run 
into him often when going something border. 
ing on twenty miles an hour. Where would 
be the “ bread and cheese” carriers on such 
occasions? [ am not prepared to say but that 
a pot of porter, and something like a pound of 
beefsteak, would, to a cormorant who could 
take them, as he probably would say, ‘ stand 
by him,’’ if he was obliged to walk thirty 
miles atarate of three miles an hour. But 
Charley Westhall would find them lie some- 
thing heavy on the stomach, in doing the same 
distance at the rate of six miles and a-half in the 
hour, or more, 

Nothing can be a greater mistake than con- 
cluding that a horse’s having a protuberant 
carcase is proof of the goodness of his consti. 
tution, of his hardihood, or of his capability of 
enduring work. I would only ask, if a post- 
man was wanted, a porter, a messenger, or, in 
fact, any man that required the slightest acti- 
vity, would any one select a little or big pot- 
bellied fellow to do the work? The inference 
to be drawn on such a man presenting himself 
would naturally be that he had never been 
employed in such work, or that he was inca- 
pable of doing it. Had he been so engaged, 
the pot-belly would soon have disappeared. 
We do not usually see letter-carriers in such a 


state. 
I have heard many men say “they detested 


a horse showing a middle-piece like a shotten 
herring.” So do I; but this is even pre- 
ferable (to carry on the simile) to a horse with 
a belly like a herring filled with roe to his very 
throat. 

Iam no advocate for ‘ drawing horses over 
fine,’’ even as race-horses, though some of the 
old ones cannot live the lengths they have to 
go unless they are so. There is no occasion 
whatever for a hunter to be in the same state 
as a race-horse when brought to the post; but 
look at a fair-constitutioned race-horse six 
weeks before, when in regular work, but not 
the severest he will have to encounter, I should 
say he was about in the condition and state a 
hunter should be, intended to cross a fast 
country. You will find his crest firm to the 
touch, his muscles just developed, and spring- 
ing beneath the hand if pressed from shoulder 
to flank, his carcass nicely-rounded, neither 
showing like the shotten or the over-loaded 


rel.’’ It is well if a horse towards the end of 
a season shows this ; but, to begin with, I should 
like a slight deviation from the straight line, and 
will allow a little handsome fall behind the girths; 
but this must depend on the natural tendency 








herring. A favorite term with grooms of late | 
years is “a carcass as straight as a gun-bar- ' this particular very deticient—in fact, made 
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PH(ENIX’S 





FELINE 








ATTACHMENT. | 





The celebrated Phoenix has invented an im-. 
provement in the sewing machine, which he 
thus announces and describes in the July 
Kuickerbocker: 


CIRCULAR: TO THE PUBLIC. 

‘Permit me to call your undivided attention 
to an invention lately made and patented by 
myself, which is calculated to produce the most 
beneficial results, and prove of inestimable 
value to mankind. It is well known that the 
sewing-machines now so generally in use, are 
the most important invention and greatest 
blessing of the age. Every lady considers 
this instrument indispensable to her happiness ; 
it has completely usurped the place of the 
piano-forte and harp in all well-regulated fami- 
lies: and she who once purchased materials 
for clothing by the yard, now procures them by 
the piece or bolt, to enjoy the rational pleasure 
of easily making them into garments. 


«¢In the humble cabin of the laborer, and in 
the halls of the rich and the great, now re- 
sounds from morning until night, the whir of 
the sewing-machine, The result of this uni- 
versal grinding, although eminently gratifying 
to the sellers of dry-goods, and the philanthro- 
ple fathers and husbands who discharge their 
bills, has not been of a favorable nature to our 
ladies in a physical point of view. It is found 
that the constant use of the crank has brought 
on rheumatic and neuralgic affections in the 
shoulder, and a similar application of the tred- 
dle has a tendency to produce hip diseases, and 
white swelling of the knee-joint, accompanied 
by nervous complaints of a painful character. 
The undersigned is acquainted with a most 
estimable single lady of middle age, who, hay- 
ing procured one of the fast-running machines, 
was so enchanted with it, that she persisted in 
its use for thirty-six hours without cessation, 
and found, on endeavoring to leave off, that 
her right leg had acquired the motion of the 
treddle in such a painful manner, that it was 
impossible to keep it still, and her locomotion 
thereafter assumed a species of polka step ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous to witness, and particularly 
mortifying to herself, I regret to add that she 
was compelled, by a vote of the society, to 
withdraw from the Methodist Church, on a 
charge of dancing down the broad aisle on a 
Communion Sunday. A more melancholy in. 
stance was the case of Mrs. Thompson, of 
Seekonk, a most amiable lady, beloved and re- 
spected by all around her, but who, by constant 
use of the crank, lost all control of the flexors 
and extensors of her right arm, and inadvert- 
ently punched her husband in the eye, which, 
he being a man of suspicious and unforgiving 
disposition, led to great unhappiness in the 
family, and finally resulted in the melancholy 
case of Thompson rs. Thompson, so familiar 
to most of the civilized world. A turn for 
mechazism, and an intense desire to contribute 
to the happiness of the female sex, have ever 








been distinguishing traits in my character. On 
learning these facts, therefore, I devoted my- 
self to a thorough investigation of the subject, 
and after a month of close application, have at 
Jast made an invention which will at once do 


away with every thing objectionable in the use 
of the sewing-machine. 


« This beautiful discovery is now named 


“PIHCENIX’S FELINE ATTACHMENT. 

«Like most great inventions, the Attach- 
ment is of great simplicity. An upright shaft 
is connected with the machine by a cog wheel 
and pinion, and supported below by a suitable 
frame-work. Two projecting arms are attach- 
ed to the shaft, to one of which a large cat is 
connected by a light harness, and from the 
other a living mouse is suspended by the tail, 
within a few inches of the nose of the mofor. 
As the cat springs toward the mouse, the lat- 
ter is removed, and keeping constantly at the 
original distance, the machine revolves with 
great rapidity. The prodigious velocity pro- 
duced by the rapacity of the cat in its futile 
endeavors to overtake the mouse, can only be 
imagined by one who has seen the Attachment 
in full operation. 


‘It is thus that man shows his supremacy 
over the brute creation, by making even their 
rapacious instincts subservient to his use. 


«« Should it be required to arrest the motion 
of the machine, a handkerchief is thrown over 
the mouse, and the cat at once pauses, dis- 
guseted. 

‘‘Remove the handkerchief, and again shé 
springs forward with renewed ardor. The wri- 
ter has seen one cat (a tortoise shell) of so ar- 
dent and unwearying disposition, that she made 
eighteen pairs of men’s pantaloons, two dozen 
shirts, and seven stitched skirts, before she lay 
down exhausted: Itis to be hoped that the 
ladies throughout the land will avail thomselves 
of this beautiful discovery, which will entirely 
supersede the use of the needle, and make the 
manufacture of clothing and household mate- 
rials a matter of pleasure to themselves, and 
furnish a hoalthy exercise to their domestic 
animals, The Attachment will be furnished to 
families having sewing-machines, on the most 
reasonable terms, and at the shortest notice.— 
Young and docile cats supplied with the At- 
tachment, by application at 348 Broadway, 
New York, Office of the Patent Back-Action 
Hen.Persuader. 


« Persons wishing to avail themselves of this 
invention, will have the goodness to address, 
as above, Joun Pua@nix, Professor, etc. 


“ Elevation of ‘ Pheniz’s Feline Attachment.’ 





‘‘A. Sewing-Machine, box-pattern, $75 00 
*C. Cat, at various prices, say 2% to 10 00 
‘*B. Vertical Shaft, 5 00 
‘p.m. Projecting arms, 50 
‘““M. Mouse, 124 
‘¢ Total cost of Machine and Attachment, $90 624."’ 











looking partners, I will here, for instance, 
state that no power on earth could make me 
carry carcass, From habit I believe I eat and 
drink less than one man in twenty, yet few 
men have undergone severer bodily exertion 
in every way. I am not, therefore, so much 
alarmed at “shy feeeders’’ as many persons 
are. I have rarely found your gluttons (and 
consequently horses that show they are such) 
brilliant performers. Carcass and paunch are 
quite different things; a horse having a good 
carcass from having long back ribs, and not an 
undue space between the last rib and his hip- 
bone, I grant indicates strength. This is bone 
and muscle, not distended abdomen, in fact, 
entrails. I have said a horse should not have 
an undue space between his last rib and his 
hip-bone ; but let me observe he should not be 
what is still more objectionable—too short in this 
particular, that is, too much «tied up.” A horse 
so formed may (like one narrow across the 
hips) look very level and pretty, and, for a 
mere pik hack, neither are objectionable ; but 
a hunter, or any horse destined to great feats, 
wants good wide hips—if somewhat protuberant 
no matter—he also wants good space to work 
them in. There isa vast difference between 
pretty horses and handsome ones. I have seen 
many beautiful ones very distinguished on the 
turf and in the ficld, but they were beautiful 
from symmetry and proportion. It is quite 
possible for a horse to be merely pretty with- 
out possessing either in any eminent degree. 

I have remarked long, or, in more common 
terms, deep back ribs, as a perfection and proof 
of strength, I am not aware that a long rib isa bit 
stronger than a short one; but the former has 
the advantage of additional corresponding 
muscle supporting it—hence, I conceive, its 
strength. Many first-rate race-horses are in 


like a greyhound. Bay Middleton was one, yet 
“he could go;’ nor forthe Derby length, or 
that of some of the good things in racing now 
in vogue, does it matter; for a horse must be a 
wretch indeed that found his back ache in 


weady !’’ to a friend who said he was suffering | of a horse as to form, and many very light- carrying about cight stone for a mile and a-half. 
the torments of the damned: «I would rather | carcased ones can go through as much work, | But the hunter has to carly on an average say 


@ee it, Mr. Herrand.” 


and take their turn with their more robust- 


twelve stone, and that for several hours; con- 





sequently a good strong back and body is indis- 
pensable in his case, but he wants little more 
absolute belly than does the race-horse, 

In my next article I will endeavor to point 
out the origin and cause of overgrown carcases; 
for, as I will also endeavor to show, they are 
not natural to the horse, or, indeed, any quad- 


ruped, 
here can be no doubt that domestication and 


art have in many particulars improved the 
breed of most animals under the care of man. 
It has also improved in many respects their 
capabilities, as regards their utility to ourselves ; 
but I am by no means certain but our treatment 
renders some animals less useful to themselves. 
—London Field. 


CULTIVATING AND PRESERVING 
FRUITS. 








The culture of the small and fine Fruits, is 
attracting considerable attention at the present 
time. The markets of our cities and large 


| dish of sealing-wax. 





towns show a rapid increase in the quantities 
consumed from’ year to year. But they are 
still looked upon, too much as luxuries to be 
enjoyed only by the wealthy. Now, when we 
consider that these fruits, as an article of food | 
are almost indispensable to good health, during 

the Summer months, and so easily raised, (one | 
hundred bushels of strawberries, for instance, 

to the acre, not an uncommon yield,) we are | 
not willing to reckon them as delicacies to be | 
enjoyed by the favored few. 

Thanks to a bountiful Providence they are 
within the reach of all, and every man who 
owns a rood of ground may have an abundant 
supply. But the greatest obstacle to their ge- | 
neral cultivation in the country is their short 
and transient nature. 

Farmers think it will not pay to raise them 
for the short season they last; consequently, 
some of the richest native fruits in their im- | 
proved state are rarely or never seen on the 
farmer’s table. But the art of hermetically 
sealing entirely removes this objection. Stout 
glass bottles and tin cans are now made for 
this purpose. The bottles hold nearly a quart, | 
and cost about $4 a gross. 





| If the tree needs enriching, put a good coat of 


Do not try to grow too much wood. 





Such fmits as the Peach, Plum, Cherry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry, A&c., are preserved in 
the following manner. After picking over the 
fruit, fillthe bottles to the neck; then with a 
thin syrup fill nearly to the top of the fruit, 
leaving room for it to expand. For making 
the syrup, use sugar enough to make the fruit 
palatable, and for heatirg, a large kettle or 
cauldron, with a false bottom to set the bottles 





on, will answer very well. Set them in the 
boiler, with the water up to their neck, which 
is gradually brought to the boiling heat, where 
they remain from five to ten minutes, accord- 
ing to the size of the fruits. They are then 
taken out, and corked and sealed immediately. 
As the cork is pressed in, a hole is punched 
through it to let the air escape when down. 
Ping the hole and plunge the mouth into the 
Tin foil is sometimes put 
on for an additional protection, but is not ne- 
cessary if the wax is good. 





Tomatoes are prepared and cooked in the 
usual manner for the table, except seasoning. | 
To economize bottles they are sometimes boiled | 
down one-quarter or more if the bottles are | 
hot; they can be filled and sealed without de- 
lay; if allowed to cool, before filling they must 
be set into the boiler and heated up to 160% 
before sealing. 

Pie plant is cut up, and stewed a short time 
with just water enough to cover it, and sealed | 
as above. A little experience and good sense, 
will ensure siccess to any one, bearing in|} 
mind that the object is to drive out and ex- 
clude the air. 

All kinds of fruit 
which expands and escapes by heating; as the 


contain more or less air, 


fruit cools, it settles or shrinks down, and if 


sealed tight a vacuum is left and no change 
Fruit 
this way loses none of its original treshness, 
detect, 
the peculiar flavor that distinguishes the Royal 


will of course take place. put up in 


and the amateur can in mid-winter, 
Kensington, from the Red Rareripe, or, Burr's 


New Pine from the Hovey Seedling as readily 


as when first picked.— Correspondent of the 
Homestead. 


SALTING HAY---TWO: DANGERS 
ATTENDING IT. 





It may be well to remind some and inform 
others that there are wrong as well as right 
ways of performing this simple operation; or, 
in other words, that there are errors, and dan- 
gers of loss and damage, which ought to be 
avoided in the application of salt to hay. There 
are, probably, several who have discontinued 
the practice of salting their hay; some on ac- 
count of the trouble and difficulty of having it 
done preperly, which consists in applying it in 
small quantities to each successive layer, and 
some for other reasons, among which this may 
be one that they now know of a better way 
of administering salt to their stock. Still 
though seme may have discontinued it, there 
are not a few who continue to think it, what it 
was almost universally esteemed some years 
ago, a first-rate practice. To such and to all 
who are likely to apply salt to their hay, we 
submit the following suggestions : 

If salt is supplied in too large quantities the 
animals fed upon it will certainly lose in condi- 
tion. When an animal is forced by long absti- 
nence, or by its food being too highly salted, 
to partake of salt in quantities beyond what 
the natural instinct of the animal would dic- 
tate, then it becomes poisonous or injurious, 
and deteriorates the health and condition of an 
animal by undue secretions from the liver, 
bowels, &c. These excossive secretions rob 
the animal of a portion of its food, and carry 
off what would otherwise be converted into fat, 
or flesh, or milk, &c. 

It thus becomes a matter of considerable 
practical importance to determine what is the 
quantity of salt which an animal would natural- 
ly or instinctively crave during the consump- 
tion of a ton of hay. Some have recommend- 
ed as much as 8 quarts of salt to each ton of 
hay; and very few have ever recom nended any 
less a quantity than 4 quarts. Now it is our 
firm persuasion, from observations made by 
ourselves and others, that in the cold months 
no creature would crave or voluntarily eat as 
much as even 2 quarts of salt during the time 
of its consuming a ton of hay. If so, this 
quantity and all beyond it, would only be in- 
jurious to cattle or stock of any kind, when 
forced upon them with their food, 

This is one of the errors or dangers which it 
would be well to guard against. The other con- 
sists in the practice of getting in hay in a damp 
or partially cured state, under the supposition or 
expectation that a free application of salt will 
preserve it from heating, moulding, or other- 
wise spoiling. A quantity of salt which would 
be effectual for this purpose would make the 
hay injurious, or absolutely poisonous from ex- 
cess of saline matter.— Country Gentleman. 





Summer Care or Trees.—-The general 
policy in the management of a young tree is to 
throw its whole vital, wood-making power into 
those branches, and those alone, which are 
needed and are to be preserved; that is, so to 
manage the tree that half its growth, every two 
or three years, shall not be thrown away in 
pruning. Examine the branches. See first 
what are necessary to make the tree symmetri- 
cal. Then pinch off every other sprout. If 
one starts from the bottom, pinch it off at once. 
If a branch is pushing out too rapidly for the 
rest, and threatens to out-grow them, pinch off 
the end and stop it. In this way all the sap is 
appropriated just where it is wanted, and the 
tree does not have to be shocked every year by 
the wounds of the pruning knife. 

All young trees should be mulched. 
time to do this now. 


It is 
Let not their roots get 
the blighting impressions of the hot sun at all. 
The mulching can be done in numerous ways. 


coarse manure around it. The cheapest mulch, 
and one that answers well, though it does not 
look very well, is the grass mowed about this | 
time in the door-yard. Put on enough of it so 
that it will not dry up, but form a mass and rot. 
If trees 
are set out this spring, remember that their 
roots have not got firm hold of the earth yet, 
and that their ability to feed the branches is 
limited. Therefore, cut down to meet the 
ability of the roots, in their new location. 
With intelligent care, you can save all your 
trees, and soon put them beyond harm’s way. 
By all means, do not be afraid of manare, in 
almost any form.—Ohio Farmer. 








i The Riddler. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


I am com posed of 21 letters. 

My 13, 15, 13, 5, 17, U1, was a distinguished Romana 
orator and philosopher 

My 1, 7, 2, 7, 18, 4, 1, was a Roman epic poet 

My 13, 6,8, 9, was a distinguished American states- 
man 

My 7, 8, 13, 18, 7, 4, 1, was a Romana historia’. 

My 13, 9, 17, 4, 1, was a King of Persia. 

My 7, 2, 9, 15, 11, 17, was a distinguished American 
General, and President of the United States. 

My 12, 2, 9, was an English philosopher. 

My 2, 8, 9, was an English poet. 

My 2, 12, 2, 9, was an English poet. 

My 1, 13, Il, 7, 7, was a Scotch poet, novelist and 
historian 

My 1, 14, 13, 17, 2, 7, 24, 1, 
pher 

My 19, ts, 14, 19, 11, 17, 11, 1, 1, Is, 13, 4, 15, 4, 1, wae 
a Grecian historian 

My 19, 16, 3, 14, 13, 12, 18, 7, 4, 1, 
losopher 

My 13, 2,7, 4, 15, 6, 4, 1, was a Roman poet. 

My 13, 16,6, 1,4, 1, was a Roman philosopher and 
physician 

My 1. 7, 14, 19, 19, 8, 17, 19, is an American poet 

My 15, 21, 5, was an English dramatic poet. 

My 3, 2, 12, 7, 18, 8,6, was a Spanish epigrammatic 
poet 

My 13, 2, 1. 1, 4, 1, was a Roman historian. 

My It, 1, 13, 21, 14, 6, 2, was a celebrated Indian chief, 

My 2, 12, 18, 4, 1, was a priest of Alexandria 

My 8. 19, 2, 3, 1, was a President of the United States, 

My 19, 2, 15, 7, was a Scotch novelist and biographer. 








was an Athenian philoso- 


was a Grecian phi- 


My 7, 9, 10, 5, 17, was a Pres.dent of the U. States. 

My 20, 12,5, 20, 11, 17, 9, was an English astronomer 
and phil sop er 

My 19, 2. 6, 15. 8, 1, was a Vice President of the United 


States 
My whole was a renowned English Poet and Biblio- 


graphec PLANET. 
Lincoin Co, Ky 
ZOOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SA TCRDAYT BYENING POST, 
BY ALPHA 


} am composed of 41 letters 
My 1, 9, 36, 20, Is an organ essential to birds 
My 2, 39, 8, 20, 36, is a bird that subsists upon fish. 
My 3, 36, 2, 7, 3, 31, 39, 13, is an insectivorousanimal. + 
My 4, 25, 37, 39, 8, is a dangerous animal. 
My 5, 3, 20, 44, 7, is a large bird of prey. 
My 7, 20, 5, 36, 14, 3, 31, 33, is an order of animals. 
My 8, 12, 33, 5, 19, 4, 3, 21, is an order of animals. 
My 10, 1, 21, 24, 41, 29, 38, is a migratory bird. 
My 11, 2, 23, M4, 5, is a large marine animal. 
My 12, 30, 26, 17, 41, 39, is a South American bird. 
My 15, 17, 8, 27, 39, is a useful, domestic aaimal. 
My 16, 29, 33, 12, is a bird supposed to be extinct. 
My 19, 25, 4, 3, 14, MH, W, 7, 27. is an order of birds. 
My 2, 8, 21, 25, 40, 3, 14, 34, 13, 5, 27, is an order of 
birds 
My 22, 5, 23, 41, is a water fow!, 
My 23, 36, 22, 7, 3, 31, 39, 13, is an insectivorous animal, 
My 25, 18, 20, 19, is a rapacious animal, 
My 27, 39, 23, 40, is a marine animal, 
My 2%, 24, 19, 33, impedes the fight of birds. 
My 29, 33, 40, is « bird of prey 
My 3, @1, 4, is a troublesome animal 
My 33, 12, 6, 30, is a bird mentioned in the Bible. a 
My 36, 3, 8, 1, 32, 93, 41, is a marine animal. 
My 37, 29, 34, 27, 7, is a water fowl. 
My 38, 3, 37, 31, 23, 18, 40, is a water fowl. 
My whole is a maxim. 
Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBNING POST. 
I am a bitter, but a wholesome good, 
Were but my virtues better understood ; 
For many things impossible to thought, 
Have been by me to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from me,— 
With prudence, diligence, activity ; 
Sharpness of wit, and fortitude I give, 
And teach the patient man to better live. 
When men, once strange to me, my virtues p b y 
Themselves | make them know, and Him above, @j] 
The flatterer from the friend | make them know, 3 
ln me a fair possession lies, but (ob! 1% 
The foolishness of man!) all me refuse . 
Hecause I'm plain; —they gaudy trifles choose; nd 
I'm made the scorn of every foppish fool, d 
Insulted, hated, turned to ridicule. 2 «d 
GAHMEW, ad 








CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBNING POST, 
My first Is good food } 
For bird or beast, 
And even for man i 
It makes quite a feast. y 


7) 


ec 


My second’s aft found 
Upon a farm, 

The cattle ’twill keep 
From doing harm. 


ma 


My third’s a verb 
You've often seen ,— 
* My whole was a Gen’ ral 
Of lofty mien, 


Pequea, Pa ALPHA, 
* 





REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYBNING POST, 
A large city in China found. . 


Trees that in the East abound, 

One of the first settlers of New Fogland. 

A place where ships do often land, 

A sound which you have often heard. 

And the name of a very pretty bird. 

The initials of the above will spell the name 
Of a distinguished poet of great fame. 

The finals join and you will find, 

A noted philosopher of olden time. 


Warren, Vt. 


+R 


ay 


rerree 


? 
mJ 


HARP. 





REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Peed. 


pe=o& 
St Shes 


My first is a rent. 

My second is a term used in music. 

My third is acry. 

My fourth is a poem 

My fifth is a Greek letter. 

My sixth is a mischievous animal. 

The initials, or the last letters of each word 
form the name of an able American General, 


£8; 


ta 





TRIGONOMETRICAL PROBLEM.. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
In a right angled triangle the side of the 
syuare exceeds the radius of the inscribed clg y I 
perches, and the angle opposite the base ie 53 n 
min. 45 sec. Required the side of the triangle ? 
AR TEMAS MARTIN 48s. 


Venango co., Pa 





| 
CONUNDRUMS. ~ | 

7 Why is the letter H like a cure for deafness T, 
Ans — Because it makes the ear Acar. 

{c7" What grows less tired the more it wor 
Ans.—A carriage wheel. 

ij” How can a man’s pocket be empty when 
got something in it’? Ans—When he basa big 
in it. 

U7" Why is a tender-hearted person like a 
keeper with little furniture’? Ans.—Because he 
easily moved. 


~~ 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST: 
BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA~—-Professor s- 
Wadsworth Longfellow. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIG Be 
MA—Honorable Lewis D. Campbell. MISCELE 
NEOUS ENIGMA—Repulse at Quebec, and he | 











Montgomery, Officer in the American Army. 
RADE-—Omer (0-M-E-R.) RIDDLE—- 
CHARADE—Cabbage (Cab-bag-e) ANAG 
1. Portugal. 2. Russian Empire. 3. 
4. Hindoostan. 5. Chinese Empire. 6. C ai 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM—A’s share G8 
B’s 100,10, C’s 71,30, D’s 42,90, Total, .. 



















